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THESE BOOKS ARE DEDICATED 



BT 



THB AUTHOK. 



PEEFACE. 



Hitherto the children in English schools in tropical 
countries have never been supplied with Eeading Books 
specially adapted for their use. None of the school books 
in common use, however carefully written, however de- 
sirably popular in England, are well suited for them. 
For the objects which surround the children of the tropics 
— their homes, their occupations and amusements, their 
talk, their thoughts and ways, and many of the various 
occurrences of their daily life — are widely different from 
those with which English children are familiar. The 
books put into the hands of our young beginners speak to 
them a strange language. While as yet their unformed 
minds are very imperfectly acquainted even with what 
ordinarily presents itself to their observation, they are 
abruptly introduced into a new world. They cannot 
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picture to themselves what they read, and some of their 
teachers are almost equally ignorant. They have never 
seen ice, or snow, or Christmas holly; they know nothing of 
the chimney comer, of daisies and buttercups, bf newly- 
mown hay, or of the sheaves of wheat. They understand 
not the use of a spade, and have never tasted an apple. 
Much pains have been taken to render an English child's 
First Eeading Book attractive .by selecting for the subjects 
of the daily lessons only those things with which the 
children are previously acquainted, and in which they 
have already become interested. And the more thoroughly 
this is done, the more foreign, uninviting, unintelligible, 
unsuitable are these books for our unfortunate tropical 
children. 

Now our First Tropical Beading Book, being composed 
upojl the same principle, ought in details to differ widely 
firom all English books ; and a cursory inspection will 
suffice to show that ijb does so. 

The Second Tropical Beading Book will be found to 
exhibit a corresponding difference. It is composed on the 
same principle as that which ought to be followed in an 
English Second Book — that of leading on the young 
learners by gradual steps from the familiar to the un- 
familiar ; teaching them to observe more closely the actual 
world in which they live, giving them information con- 
eeming its productionn and its industries^ or enforcing 
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moral leseons by means of tales, the incidents of which 
they can easily realize. 

Thus they are prepared for the Third Book, which takes 
them cut of the tropics, and in which the authoress, never 
forgetting that England is to them a foreign country, has 
minutely described much that to English children is 
matter of the most familiar experience, proceeding then to 
describe what it is most interesting or most useful to know 
concerning remarkable things either in England or in any 
other foreign land. In describing what is done, or what 
is to be seen, in India, for example, or in China, our Third 
Tropical Reading Book sometimes admits of comparison, 
and comes into competition, with other school books ; but 
I venture to think it will not lose thereby. 

The authoress was highly qualified for the work which 
she undertook. The popularity of some of her tales for 
the children of England proved that she understood and 
could sympathize with them; and on visiting the West 
Indies she soon became a welcome guest in the humblest 
cottages, gained an insight into the peculiarities of the 
character of the inmates, and found the way to win the 
attention and develop the minds of the children in a 
Sunday School. 

The design for a series of Tropical Heading Books, which 
the writer of this Preface had had in contemplation for 
years, would perhaps never have been carried out but fb^ 
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his good fortune in meeting with the authoress, and dis- 
covering her singular aptitude for a task which unless 
thoroughly well executed would be of little use. He 
regards its completion with the liveliest satisfaction. 
From the circumstances under which it was written it is 
especially suited for West Indian children; but still it 
justly merits the more general title which has been given 
to it, and is better suited than any other book yet written 
for use in elementary schools*, in tropical or sub-tropical 
lands, in which the wide-spread English tongue is spoken 

and taught. 

Ebginald Kingston. 
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I METRICAL ALPHABET. 

A stands for Achee, Ant^ Allspice^ and At^ 

B for Banana, Bee, Breadfruit^ and Bat. 

C is for Cocoa, Cane, Chow-chow, and Crop, 

D for the Dagger-Plant, Daniel, and Drop. 

E stands for Eagle, Egg, Ever, and Eat, 

F . is for Fences, Flamingo, Fan, Feet. 

for the Guinea-Grass, Guava, and Gill, 

H is for Humming- Bird, Hawk, and for Hill. 

1 stands for Indies, Iron, Ink, Indigo, 

J for the John-Crow, Jack, Jasmine, and Jo. 

K is for Kindness, King, Ketchup, and Kate, 

L for a Lizard, Lime, Load, and for Late. 

X stands for Mango, Mouse, Mule, and for Mew, 

H for the Neseberry, Needle, and New. 

is for Orange, for Oil-Nut, for Oat, 

P for Palm, Plantain, Pomegranate, and Pout. 

Q stands for Quantity, Queen, and for Quail, 

E for the Rose- Apple, Bum, and Ring-tail. 

8 is for Sour- Sop, Salt, Sugar, and Spice, 

T for the Tamarind-Tree, and fox: T^^^'fe. 
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TT stands for Unit, Untruth, and Untwine, 

V is for Vervaine, Vanilla, and Vine. 

W for Whale, and for Wax from the comb, 

X is for Export, to send things from home. 

T stands for Yacca, Yard, Yam, and for You, 

Z the last letter, for 3 Zones and 2. 



n. HON-EY BUSH. 



Pick 


hon-ey 


flow-er 


sweet 


cle-ver 


suck-ing 


combs 


which 


juice 



Do not pick that flow-er. 

It is call-ed Hon-ey Bush. 

A bee is now on it. 

The bee is 'suck-ing the sweet juice out of the 
flow-er to make hon-ey which we shall eat. 

Bees are ve-ry cle-ver to make hon-ey-combs for 
wax, and nice hon-ey for us to eat. 

If you pick the flow-er, the bee may sting you. 

Questions : — 
What is the bee sucking out of the flower ? 
Why is it sucking it ? 



m. THE EIND HEN. 

B-ve-ry broods hatch cry-ing 
great hawk brought mo-ther-less 

chick-ens found lit-tle an-o-ther 

Gab-bib's hen has a great ma-ny chicks, but she 
did not hatch tiiem all. The same day that lit-tle 
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Car-rie'B hen brought ont her cliick-eiis an-o-ther 
brood waa batch-ed in the saniQ yard, Foar of 
this brood died, and one day a hawk took the ben 
a-way and left three poor lit-tle chicks with-out a 
mo-ther to take care of them. Car-rie'8 hen found 
the mo-6ber-1esB chicks cry-ing, and told them to 
oome with her. 




They were ve-ry glad, and went af-ter her at 
once ; and she now takes care of them with her own 
chicks. Car-rie is ve-ry glad that her hen is so 
kind. She hopes ve-ry much that the rats will not 
take an-y of the lit-tle chicks, and helps to pat them 
up in a bas-ket e-ve-i? night. 
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lY. I-DA'S GOOD-NiaHT. 

Night 6ua-va e-ven-ing flow-ers 

course whom be-cause bro-ther 



t< 



Good-night, pret-ty white flow-ers; good-night, 
sweet smell,'' said I-da Scott, as she pass-ed a 
Gua-va tree one e-ven-ing. 

^^ Why did you say that, and to whom were you 
speak-ing ? '' ask-ed her bro-ther. 

"To the Gua-va tree, of course. I al-ways say 
that when it gets as late as this. Don't you see the 
pret-ty white flow-ers shut- ting up ? 

" That is be-cause it is bed-time for the Gua-va 
flow-ers. 

"They will wake up a-gain in the mom-ing." 
'^ Good-night, pret-ty flow-ers," she said once more, 
and ran home. 

Questions : — 

To what did Ic'a say " Good-night " ? 
Why did she say it ? 



V. BOB-BY'S JIM. 

LiT-TLE Bob-by has a mule. 

Whose name is " Bob-by's Jim," 

Very safe-ly to his school. 
The mule will car-ry him. 

Lit-tle Bob-by has a stick, 
Its name is Sup-pie Jack, 



Very ael-dom iB it nsed, 

To beat good Jim-my's back. 




Drink-ing 
pow-der 



roast- ed 
tastes 



Ga-cnu 
boil-ed 



1 AK drink-ing a cnp of Co-ooa. 

It tastes ve-ry nice. 

Co-coa grows on a tree in tbe Weat In-dies, and 
o-tber pla-ces, so does Cof-fee, and Tea grows on a 
Trer in the north of In-dl-a and Ja-pan, and the h.il-1/ 
parts of Chi-na. 

When the seeds of the Ca-cao tree are roaet-ed 
and gronnd, the pow-der is called Co-coa. 
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This is boil-ed with milk^ and it is made sweet 
with su-gar. 

Questions : — 

On what tree does Cocoa grow P 
How are the seeds made into a drink f 
Where does the Tea-shmb grow ? 



Vn. TOM LEABKING TO WALK. 

Pa-ther sup-ple-jack quick 

walk tum-ble help-ing 

Tom is a dear lit-tle child. 

He has just be-gun to learn to walk. 

He has hold of a sup-ple-jack, and his fa-ther has 
hold of the stick by the o-ther end, and is help-ing 
the lit-tle fel-low a-long. 

He will tum-ble if he tries to walk so fast, but he 
sees a Man-go ly-ing on the ground, and he wants 
to pick it up and eat it. He thinks his sis-ter will 
pick it up if he is not quick, but she has a Man-go 
of her own, and is eat-ing it ; so she does not want 
that one. 

Questions: — 

What is the little child learning to do P 

Of what has he hold ? 

What does he want to pick up P 



'Thprn-selvea 
some-thing 



Tin. CO-COA-NUT. 
leaves 



Palm re-mem-ber 

ei-ther climb-ed 
Blanche 



" Mt Co-coa-Nat ia big-ger than youra," 
Har-ry 




No it 18 not sad George 
It does not mat ter which m the big-ger of t 
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If ei-ther Har-ry or George eats the whole of his 
Co-coa-Nut to-day, he will make him-self ill. 

How ve-ry use-ful and pret-ty the Co-coa-Nut tree 
is! 

It gives us some-thing to eat and some-thing to 
drink, the leaves make fans and bas-kets, we can 
drink out of the shell, and when the nut is boil-ed it 
gives us oil. 

The Co-coa-Nut Palm tree has e-ver so ma-ny 
o-ther us-es, of which you shall read in an-o-ther 
book. 

We ought to be ve-ry glad to have this tree ! 

Questions : — 
What tree is very useful ? 
Do you remeinber any uses to which it is put ? 



Look at that boy in the Co-coa-Nut Tree 
Throw-ing a Co-coa-Nut down to me. 
And Ted-dy has climb-ed a Man-go branch, 
To pick ripe Man-goes for Hal and Blanche. 



IX. PBP-PEB. 

Tongue mouth lis-ten-ed 

bu-sy ber-ries gui-nea 

Why is that lit-tle girl cry-ing ? 

She has burnt her tongue ? That is a Pep-per 
bush close by her. She pick-ed one of the ber-riefe, 
and put it to her mouth. 

Poor lit-tle girl, it bums her ve-ry much ! 

Her bro-ther told her not to pick those ber-ries. 
She should have lis-ten-ed bo him! He is ve-ry 
bu-sy cut- ting grass for his mas-ter's hor-ses. 
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What fine, tall Guin-ea Grass it is ! The hor-ses 
will like it ? 

Questions : — 

What was the matter with the little girl P 
Why was it her own fault that she was hurt ? 



X. JOB'S TEABS. 

Neck-lace whilst beads 

fields co-ver-ed threads 

The lit-tle girl has now left off cry-ing, and is 
mak-ing a pret-ty neck-lace for her sis-ter. 

The names of the large red beads with a black 
spot at one end, are " Job's Tears/' 

If you could see some long grass, a few fields 
a-way, you would see these beads up-on it. The 
grass there is co-ver-ed with " Job's Tears/^ 

They are ve-ry pret-ty in-deed, as the lit-tle girl 
thinks whilst she threads them. 

Questions : — 
With what is the little girl making a necklace ? 
What does she think whilst she threads them ? 



XI. JU-BA. 



Loved would slow-ly mom-ing 

sprouts jump-ed chil-dren some- times 

Lit-tle Nan-cy was six years old. 
She had a cow giv-en to her, which she call-ed 
Ju-ba. 
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She lovod this cow, and was ve-ry kiod to her, 
and Ju-ba loved Nan-cy. 

The cow waa red and white. 

Nan-cy had a bro-ther, and eis-ter, and they all 
lived on a Cat-tie Pen. 

E-ve-ry mom-ing Naa-cy pick-ed ten-der Gui-nea 




0-rass sprouts, and took tfaera to Ju-ba, who liked 
them ve-ry much, and ate them out of her hand. 

The cow knew Nan-cy and her bro-ther and 
sis-tei', and was glad when they went to see her. 

Some-times she would lie down and let the 
children climb on to her back. Then she rose 
&low-ly, and car-ried them round the yard. 

When she came back to the same spot, she lay 
down a-gain, and they jump-ed off. She was so 
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ve-iy gen-tle with the lit-tle chil-dren, that they 
could e-ven milk her, bat she was of- ten cross to 
grown-up peo-ple. 

Questions : — 

How old was Nancy ? 

What was given to her ? 

Where did Nancy and her brother and sister live ? 

Tell me something about Juba ? 



Xn. USES OF THE PA-PAW. 

Rub-bing an-swer-ed sauce piece 
tough se-ver«al pic-kle re- plied 

fruit 

Er-nbst's mo-ther was rub-bing some leaves of the 
Pa- paw on a piece of meat. 

Er-nest ask-ed her why she did such a fun-ny thing, 
and she said the meat was ve-ry tough, and rub-bing 
the leaves of the Pa-paw up-on it made it ten-der. 

'* And shall I rub the fruit on it, mo-ther ? ^' said 
Er-nest. 

'^No," she re-plied, ^'but with the fruit we will 
make some sauce and al-so some pic-kle to eat with 
the meat." 

" I like to eat Pa-paw by it-self, just as it is," said 
Er-nest. " I think it is a ve-ry nice fruit." 

^* So do I," an-swer-ed his mo-ther, ^* and you see 
it can be put to se-ver-al u-ses." 

Questions : — 

Of what use are the leaves of the Papaw ? 
And the Pa- paw itself? 
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A-moogst 
thon- sands 



Xm. A SHIP. 

ship-ped 
car-ried 
a- cross 



Eng-land 



Shipb car-ry goods from one coon-try to an-o-ther. 
That ship is on her way to Eng-land, and has 
a-mongst her car-go, thon-sands and thou-sands of 




O-ran-ges. Eng-lish boys and girls' eat a great 
ma-ny O-ran-ges, and like this fruit ve-ry much, but 
they have ne-ver seen it grow on the trees. When 
they eat these O-ran-ges they will not know what 
O-range-trees are like, bnt they will know that this 
fruit has been ship-ped to Lng>Iand from much 
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wann-er coun-tries tlian their own. If it were not 
for the ships goods could not be car-ried from one 
coun-tiy to an-o-ther a-cross the sea. 

Questions : — 

Where is the ship going, and what has it on 
board ? 
What have English children not seen ? 



XIV. CAN-DA-SI AND HBB PUPPY. 

Thrown puU-ed fol-low-ed Tal-lahs 
sprang lick-ed dis-tance quick-ly 

rush-ed drown-ed be-cause Can- da-si 

A LIT-TLB pnp-py dog was one day thrown in-to 
the Yal-lahs riv-er to be drown-ed. 

Its m,o-ther must have fol-low-ed in the dis-tance, 
and have seen what took place, for be-fore the lit-tle 
dog sank, she rush-ed up, sprang in-to the wa-ter, 
and pull-ed out the poor lit-tle wet pup-py. 

She ran home with it ve-ry quick-ly, and licked it 
dry. 

The pup-py was then al-low-ed to live, and it was 
called " Mo-ses Yal-lahs,^' be-cause it was ta-ken out 
of the Yal-lahs ri-ver by its mo-ther. 

The word " Mo-ses '' means '^ ta-ken out of the 
wa-ter/' 

Questions : — 

What befell a little dog, and how did its mother act ? 
What was the little dog called ? 
What does its name mean ? 
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XV. OAN-D^SI ANB HER lUSTSB. 

Thieves roll-ed for- ward bmi-ses 

caught gul-ly steal-ing bar-be-caea 

earth sa-vage scram-bled to-geth-er 
real 

This is an-o-ther ato-ry a-bout the same dog. She 
had a ve-ry long name, bat I thoaghb you would 
like to hear her real name. 

One day Can-da-si was walk-ing a-long jihe top of 
socue hills with her maa-ter. 




She was a ve-ry sa-vage dog, and nsed to keep 
thieves from steal-ing oof-fee oS the bar^be-cues at 
night, bat she was ve-ry fond of her mas-ter. 

As they went a-long, the man slip-ped down the 
gnl-ly,be-caa6e the earth broke a- way un-der his feet. 
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The dog sprang for-ward, and canght hold of her 
mas-ter's coat^ to try to save him from fall-ingy bat 
the man was too hea-vy for the dog to be a-ble to 
do this^ and as Can-da-si would not leave go of 
his coat, mas-ter and dog roll-ed down the gul-ly 
to-geth-er. 

As the man fell, he canght hold of a tree, and 
thus saved him-self. 

The dog still clung to him, and so was saved al-so. 

When they had scram-bled back to the top of 
the hill, they had only a few brui-ses of which to 
corn-plain. 

Questions : — 

Of what use was Candasi ? 
How did she show her love ? 
What happened to her master ? 



XYI. TOM'S BAB HABIT. 

Ad-vise pick-ing him-self mouth 

walk-ed brown-ish dan-ger-ous poi-son 

" I WOULD not ad-vise you to put that nut in-to your 
mouth," Jo-ey said to Tom, who had a ve-ry ug-ly 
ha- bit of pick-ing buds and leaves off e- ve-ry tree 
and bush he could reach, and of put-ting them in-to 
his mouth, as he walk-ed a-long. 

" Why not ? " ask-ed Tom ; " it is on-ly a Cas-tor- 
Oil Nut/' 

''Well, I should not care to eat a Cas-tor-Oil 
Nut ; I should think it must taste ve-ry nas-ty." 

'' No, it does not,'^ said Tom ; and the seeds out 
of the brown-ish nut, which Tom held in his hand, 
trent in-to his mouth as he spoke. 
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But he took them out a-gain ve-ry soon^ and 
made an ug-ly face. 

If Tom does not take care he will pick and eat^ 
one day, some-thing that will poi-son him. 

I hope he will break him-self of this bad ha-bit of 
put-ting things in-to his mouth, for it is a ve-ry 
sil-ly and dan-ger-ous ha-bit. 

Questions : — 

What bad habit had Tom ? 
Why was it such a bad habit ? 



XVn. SPIN-NINO TOPS. 

Break-fast strange mid-die 

watch-ed hum-ming bot-tle 

be-cause buzz-ing va-ses 

Some boys and girls have just come from school. 

They look ve-ry hap-py. That is be-cause they 
have been good, and have learnt their les-sons well. 

In the break-fast hour they had some fine fun. 

The boys spun what they called their gigs, and 
the girls watch-ed them spin-ning them. 

One was ve-ry large, and while it was spin-ning, 
it made a strange, buzz-ing, hum-ming sound, so it 
is call-ed a hum-ming top. 

The right name for a gig is a top. 

An-o-ther top they liked to look at ve-ry much. 
It had come from Eng-land. 

As it was spin-ning a boy put first one piece of 
wire in-to the mid-die of it, and then an-o-ther. 

The top went so quick-ly that the pie-ces of wire 
look-ed like all kinds of things, tum-blers, wine- 
glas-ses, va-ses for flow-ers, and lit-tle bot-tles. 
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Questions : — 

What did the boys and girls in their breakfast 
hour? 

What is the right name for gig ? 

Why did the children like to look at one top very 
much ? 



XVLLL. A GOOSE. 

Un-der-stand gos-lings hun-dreds 

thir-teen coach-man an-y-thing 

^^ You are a goose, that you are/^ John-nie said one 
day to his sis-ter Em- ma ; ^' you do not un-der-stand 
an-y-thing you are told/' 

^' Then I am not a goose/' said Bm-ma ; '^ for a 
goose is not sil-ly. Fa-ther says a man had a goose 
one day, and thir-teen lit-tle gos-lings. 
'^The lit-tle gos-lings were sto-len, and ta-ken a 
long way oflf. 

"The mas-ter pick-ed up the goose, and went 
e-ver so far in a bug-gy to look for them. 

" At last he saw a flock of geese, and told the 
coach-man to put him down. 

^^ ^ You have my lit-tle gos-lings,' he said to the 
man who was look-ing af-ter the flock. 

^' ^ Prove it,' said the o-ther. 

*' The man, who had lost his lit-tle gos-lings, then 
put down his big goose, which went in a-mongst hun- 
dreds of o-ther geese and gos-lings, and pick-ed out 
her own lit-tle ones. They then came to her, and 
the man had back his whole brood. 

^^ That is not be-ing sil-ly, I am sure." 
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Qitcnti'oni : — 
What did Jolmnie call his sister f 
What did she tell him about a goose f 




XIX. AS IN.FAKT SCHOOI^ 

Iii'faiit thatch-ed chil-dren 

tanght school- room world 

High up on some bills is a tbatch-ed house. 

It is an In-fant School 

Some of the childreu are now in the school-room, 
aod some are an-der the trees out-side. 

The Par-son has just come to see how they are 
get- ting on. 

He is glad to hear that they are good children 
to-day, that the small-er ones know their let-ters. 
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and that the old-er ones can spell and read words 
like '' nut/' ''man/* '' cane/' " man-go." 

They have just been taught a-bout God ; that He 
made them^ and all the world ; and how Je-sus was 
born a lit-tle Ba-by in a sta-ble, that He might die 
for them on a Cross when He was a Man. 

Questions : — 

What building is that high up on the hills ? 
Who went to see the children ? 
About what did he teach them ? 

PART II. 

De-cem-ber church Christ-ma9 

bea-dle birth-day pray-ers 

It is the month of De-cem-ber. 

Next week Christ-mas Day will come. 

That is a hap-py day, for it is our Lord's Birth- 
day. H(9 likes us to be hap-py on His Birth-day, but 
He al-so likes us to be good, and to go to Church 
on that Great Day. 

The Par- son tells the children a-bout this ; then 
they all stapd up and sing a song to him. 

He says they sing've-ry well. When the song is 
end-ed, they will have pray-ers and go home. 

Would you like to hear the words they sing? 
They are iiese : — 
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1 See me, I am a lit-tle child. 
To the In-fant School I go ; 
And though I am not ve-ry old, 
PU tell you what I know. 
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2 I know that one and one make two^ 

That two and one make three ; 
Take one a-way and two re-main^ 
As plain-ly you may see. 

3 Twice one are two, twice two are four 

And six is three times two ; 
Twice four are eight, twice five are ten. 
And more than this I do. 

4 I know that A doth stand for Ape, 

For A-chee, and for All ; 
That B doth for Ba-na-na stand. 
For Bea-dle, and for Ball. 

5 G stands for Cake, for Cof-fee too, 

D for my little Dog ; 
E Ea-gle, is a bird of prey. 
And F doth stand for Frog. 

6 But bet-ter still, I know that God 

Made all things that I see ; 
He made the earth. He made the sky. 
And He made you and me. 

Unknown. 

« 

It is ve-ry pret-ty to hear those lit-tle childre 
sing that song; the Par- son likes it ve-ry mucl 
and watches what they do \with their lit-tle handi 
When they say, " See me," they point to their ow 
fa-ces. When they say one, they put up one fin-ger 
when they say two, they put up two fin-gers, an 
so on. 

When they say, twice five, they put up one han 
af-ter the o-ther, and at '^are ten,^' they put u 
both their lit-tle hands. 

When they say, " made all things that I see,^^ the 
point and look cJl round. 
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When they sing " He made the sky/' they point 
to the sky, and when the words come, '^ He madid 
you and me," they point first to the Par-son, and 
then to them-selves. 

I won-der if you could learn to sing that song. 

I think you could ve-ry well, if you tried. 

Questions : — 
About what does the Parson tell the children P 
What does he say they do well ? 



XXL FLO-BENCE'S TONaUE. 

Flo-rence pre-tends pre-tend-ing 

tongue talks talk-ing 

both cor-ner naugh-ty 

Flo-bbnce is such a ve-ry odd lit-tle girl. 

She is al-ways talk-ing. Chat-ter, chat-ter, 
chat-ter goes her lit-tle tongue. 

If she has no-bo-dy to talk to, she talks to floW-ers 
or stones, or e-ven to her-self. 

Some-times she pre-tends she is both her-self 
and some one else. She likes that ve-ry much, be-^ 
cause then she has to talk for two peo-ple. ''You 
naugh-ty, naugh-ty stone,'' I heard her say one 
day; *'you hurt my foot. Why did you hurt my 
foot ? " 

An-o-ther day she was an-gry with he^ socks. 

She on-ly wears boots and socks on Sun-days, 
and one Sun-day she was try-ing to put them on 
her-self. 

" Tou naugh-ty sock," I heard her say,*' you won't 
let my boot go on ; PU put you in the cor-ner ; " aad 
then she atood one of her socks in the cor-ner, 
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I won-der lier tongae does not get tired, for U 
on-ly rests when she goes to sleep. 

'^Nangh-ly Flo-rence/' she said one day^ pre- 
tend-ing she was her bro-ther ; '' don't talk ao.'^ 

*'I must talk/' she swd; "you talk too." 

" Shall bothof nsnottalk f " she ask-ed. 

" Yes/' she re-plied. 

'' Oh^ but we must^ I think ; " and she ran out of 
the room. 

Questions : — 

What did Florence always do ? 
What did she do with her sock P 



XXTT. OWLS. 

Quick-ly fea-thers build twelve 

though tow-ers mi-nutes months 

through qui-et-ly bush-els hol-low 

Why do Owls fly a-bout at night ? 

Be-cause they can-not see well du-ring the day. 

What makes them fly so qui-et-ly, though they are 
such large birds ? 

Their fea-thers are all so soft, that they fly through 
the air quite gent-ly, and their bones are ve-ry 
Ught. 

Can Owls hear well f 

Ve-ry well in-deed. 

Where does an Owl build its nest f 

In hol-low trees and tow-ers. 

What does it eat ? 

Mice, and small birds, but more mice than an-y 
thing else. When Owls have a nest of young, they 
will take a mouse home to the nest a-bout e-ve-ry 



twelve or fif-teen mi-imtes, and in six-teen monthe 
a pair of owls will eat fire or six boali-els of mioe. 




Qutiiums: — 
When do OwIb Qj about ? 
On what do they principally feed f 
Do yon remember anything else aboat them f 
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Pee-ple 
bny-ing 
dongha 



plan-tain 

pnmp-kin 

roast-ing 

c2 



ba-na-naa' 
caa>8a-va 
soal-li-on 
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It is mar-ket day. All those peo-ple are ve-ry husj. 
Some have come to bay, and some to sell. 

That wo-man, with the tray on her head, is bring- 
ing bread. 

That man^ who has jnst come with a mule-load, 
will sell yams, co-cos, or-an-ges, and pines. 

The large green froit on the ground, be-side the 
big bunch of ba-na-nas, is a pump-kin. 

Some pump-kins are yel-low. 

They grow on vines that creep a-long the ground. 

The lit-tle boy sit-ting on the ground is fiel-ling 
co-coa-nuts and bread-fruit. These are ly-ing be- 
side him, and the lit-tle girl near to the boy has in 
her tray co-coa-nut cake, but-ter doughs, cas-sa-va 
cakes, and plan-tain tarts. 

The bunch of plan-tains, which a ser-vant has just . 
bought, looks quite the same as the big bunch of 
ba-na-nas, and the leaves of the tree on which they 
grew are the same also, but you know the fruits do 
not taste at all a-like. 

That green herb, ly-ing in a bun-die on the ground, 
is scal-li-on. 

One w6-man is buy-ing it from an-o-ther, to put 
in-to fish and soups to sea-son them. 

A great ma-ny peo-ple seem to be buy-ing 
Gtd-nea com, and al-so green com for roast-ing. 

Questions : — 

Why are those people so busy ? 
What is the name of the large green fruit on the 
ground ? 

Is that fimit always green ? 

What is the little boy selling ? 

What two trees are almost exactly alike ? 

What will be done with the scallion ? 
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Spoil coil-ed bun-eras qnack-ing 

square co-vered cho-co-late cack-ling 
year hang-ing po-ta-toes gobb-ling 

That shed has been put up by the man who serves 
in it, to keep oflf the hot sun, as meat is hang-ing 
round the shed, and would soon spoil in the sun. 
' Three wo-men sit-ting side by side are sel-ling 
white yams and sweet po-ta-toes. 

These were all dug last night. 

The white yams took a-bout a year to grow, and 
the sweet po-ta-toes about four months. 

These wo-men grew them on their own grounds. 

Those large square tins are full of new su-gar^ 
which has been made from the su-gar-cane. 

The bun-eras, or lit-tle bas-kets, con-tain cof-fee 
for sale, and by the side of them, laid out on plan- 
tain leaves, are lit-tle brown sticks of cho-co-late, 
1^(2. each. 

A great ma-ny bas-kets are in the mar-kut. Some 
are fill-ed with eggs. 

A stick is stuck in the ground, with stuff like 
brown rope coil-ed round it. 

This is na-tive to-bac-eo. 

There is a great noise be-sides the talk-ing of 
eo-ple. Tur-keys, that have been brought here 
or sale, are gobb-ling, ducks are quack-ing, and 
fowls are cack-ling ve-ry loud-ly. 

The mules stand-ing down the path-way, are rest- 
ing. They have brought loads to mar-ket from a 
dis-tance^ and will car-ry back what is left. 

Some peo-ple have now put their trays on their 
heads a-gain. 

They came ve-ry ear-ly in the mom-ing, have sold 
all their goods, and are go-ing back home. 



I 
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QussUons : — 

Why has the covered shed been put up ? 

When were the three women's white yams and 
sweet potatoes dug ? — and how long did they take 
to grow ? 

What is inside the buncras ? 

What great noise do we hear f 

Why have some people already put their trays on 
their heads again P 



XXTY. OA-LA-BASH-ES. 

Nei-ther Ca-la-bash Gour-di 

knife fi-gures Pac-kie 

han-dles bas-ket Goub-ler 

Al-fbed has nei-ther a mug nor a cup, so he has cut 
a Ca-la-bash in-to a cup, and al-ways drinks out 
of it. 

He is ve-ry cle-ver with his knife. 

He can make Ca-la-bash baskets with han-dles, 
and Ca-la-bash ca-ses with tops to them. 

Then he can cut all kinds of fi-gures on these 
Ca-la-bash-es. 

A large Ca-la-bash he calls Gour-di, a small one 
Pac-kie, and an-o-ther Coub-ler. 

Questions : — 
Out of what does the boy drink ? 
With what instrument does he make himself some 
useful things ? 



i 
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XXV. YAB-BAHS, OB DIBT POTS. 

Yab-bahs glazed smooth 

o-ven shaped glos-sy 

Ed-wabd Hill is a friend of the boy who makes 
ca-la-bash-es. He is still more cle-ver^ be-cause he 
makes dirt pots, bat then he is much old-er. 

These dirt pots he calls Yab-bahs. 

He makes his Yab-bah out of clay, and then bakes 
it in the o-ven. 

When the Yab-bah has be-come quite hard, he 
us-es it for a cook-ing pot, and for a dish out of 
which to eat food. 

This Yab-bah is glazed; that means it is made 
smooth and glos-sy. 

Ed-ward al-so makes an-o-ther shaped Yab-bah. 

This is a cool jar to hold wa-ter. 

The jar to hold wa-ter is not glazed.. 

Questions : — 

What can Edward Hill make ? 

Of what use are the things when made 7 



XXVI. A BAT. 

Fas-ten-ed stretch wrink-ling build-ings 
fea-thers sweep knock-ing pro-ject 

A BAT is a fun-ny look-ing thing. 

Though it has a bo-dy like a mouse, it flies some- 
thing like a bird, but its wings are not lika ^\sa^^ 
wings, for they are fast-en-ed to \\.^ tcan\»\^^ ^s^ 
tulj when it liaa a tail ; but aIl\>atj&\i'Ksr^ t^'^^ Xr^a* 
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The wings are made of thin skio, with-ont an-j' 
fea-thers. Some of the bones of the bat are con- 
nect-ed b^ bo ve-iy thin a skin, that it can bf 
wrink-ling this akiuj make it-self quite small when 
it wants to rest, and stretch it-setf oat a-gain ve-iy 
wide when it wants to Qj. 



The bat has small, roand ears, with which it hears 
BO well, that when blind-ed it can fly with-ont 
knock-ing np a-gainst an-7 thing that might come 
in its way. 

The bat is a ve-ry clean and ti-dy an-i-mah 

It parts its hair, which is of a moase-co-lonr, 
tinged with red, and it makes a brash of its head, 
which it pokes OD-der its wings to sweep its whole 
bo-dy, 

Bats lire in holes of old bnild-ings, on-der walls 
that pro-ject, or stand out, in rocky pUoea, and the 
hol-lpwH pf tr«6s. 
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Lit-tle Hooks come ont of the bat's fore-claws^and 
wHen it rests on old walls^ it fast-ens these lit-tle 
hooks in-to the walls. 

The bat sleeps in the day-time^ and flies a-bout 
at night. 

In cold cli-mates bats will go to sleep dnr-ing the 
whole win-ter. K ta-ken whilst a-sleep, and car- 
ried to a warm place, a bat will wake ap, and stretch 
ont its wings. 

Bats drink, whilst fly-ing, by sip-ping wa-ter jfrom 
ri-vers and streams. 

They live most-ly on in-sects, but will eat raw 
flesh when they can ob-tain it. Some bats eat 
fimit. 

They catch ma-ny in-sects whilst fly-ing about at 
night. 

Qusstiona : — 

Describe a bat. 

Of what does it make a brush f 

How does it rest ? 

On what do bats feed ? 



XXVn. DIGS AND JOHN-NIE'S OAM-OB. 

Padd-ling can-oe har-bour 

spa-ci-ous tum-ble sai-lor 

Dick and John-nie were padd-ling their Can-oe in a 
spa-ci-ous har-bour. 

They liked to pad-die this Can-oe very much, for it 
was their own, but they had to sit very still, and to 
take care not to tum-ble out of it. 

A sai-lor fol-low-ed in a lit-tle boat^ to watch 
them* 
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''•Ton know, I sup-pose," Dick said to the man, 
'' that fa-ther gave as this Gan-oe for our own f He 
cut it out of the trunk of a cot-ton«tree, him-self/' 

Is it not a jol-ly large Can-oe ? but then, of course 
the cot-ton-tree is one of the lar-gest trees we have, 
or such a Can-oe could not be cut out of its trunk. 

Qvsstions : — 

To whom did the Canoe belong f 
Who had made it ? 
From what was it made J 




XXVILl. GOD CABES FOB ALL. 

1 Do you know how many stars 

There are shining in the sky ? 
Do you know how many clouds 

Every day go floating by ? 
God, the Lord, has counted all : 
He would miss one should it falL 

2 Do you know how many flies 

Play about in the warm sun f 
How many fishes in the water ? 

God has counted every one. 
Every one He called by name 
When into the world it came. 

3 Do you know how many children 

Go to little beds at night f 
Sleeping there so warm and cozy 

TUl they wake with morning liffht f 
God in Heaven each name can teU, 
Ejiows them all, and loves them well. 

From thb Gibman. 
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XXIX. NED AND THE KID GLOVES. 

PAET I. 

stop-ped be-lieved pnn-isli-ed 

fol-low-ed don't (do not) re-peat-ed 

A. LA-DT went one day in-to the cof-fee-store in her 
yard, to speak to the head-man. 

It was half-past four^ and he had just left. 

All the work-ers had also gone, but two boys, 
call-ed Tom and Ned. 

She stop-ped a few mo-ments to speak to the boys, 
and then went out a-gain. 

They soon fol-low-ed. 

She had a pair of new kid gloves in her hands 
when she went into the cof-fee-store, and drop-ped 
them there. 

The lady did not miss them till the next mom-ing, 
and then went back to see if they had been pick-ed 
up for her. 

No one had been into the store that mom-ing, so 
when she look-ed for, and could not find, them, she 
thought that the boys had pick-ed up her gloves, and 
would bring them to her. 

They did not come to her, how-e-ver, so she sent 
for Tom and Ned. 

'* Where are my gloves, boys ? " she ask-ed, '' that 
I took into the cof-fee-store last night ? " 

" I don't know, ma'am,*' said Ned. 

'* I don't know ei-ther, ma'am," said Tom. 

The la-dy be-lieved Tom, but she did not be-lieve 
Ned^ be-cause Tom al-ways spoke the truths but Ned 
of-ten told lies. 
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''Tou must have found my gloves, Ned," she 
said, for I am quite sure now that I took themin-to 
the cof-fee-store, and did not bring them out 
a-gain." 

" No, I have not/^ he re-peat-ed. 

She look-ed all a-bout once more, but the gloves 
were no-where to be seen. 

Questions : — 

What did the lady lose ? 

Who did she think had found them ? 
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doubt-ed al-rea-dy a-sham-ed 

dur-ing shock-ing re-al-ly 

The lady told Ned that he must not come to work 
a-gain, un-less he gave her back her gloves. 

He was very sor-ry, but he could not give them 
back, as he had real-ly not found them. What a 
pi-ty he did not al-ways speak the truth, like Tom, 
then no one would have doubt-ed him. 

Where do you think the gloves were ? 

I will tell you. In a rat's hole. 

Some rats had ta-ken them there, from the cof-fee- 
store, dur-ing the night, and had al-rea-dy eat-en a 
great part of them, for rats are very fond of eat-ing 
kid-lea-ther. 

The gloves were ne-ver found, and Ned was ne-ver 
be-lieved to have spo-ken the truth, when he said 
that he had not pick-ed them up. But af-ter this 
I am glad to say, that Ned left off tell-ing lies. 

He had been pun-ish-ed this time un-just-ly, but 
how of-ten had he es-caped from be-ing pun-ish-ed 
for lies which he had told, be-cause they were not 
found out I 
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It is a shock-ing thing to tell lies^ and no li-ar can 
be hap-py ei-ther in this world or the next, so what 
a good thing it was that Ned tried, at last, to break 
him-self of this very sin-fiil prac-tice. 

Tom be-lieved that Ned had spo-ken the truth, 
for Ned told Tom that he was very sor-ry now that 
he had de-cei-ved so of-ten, and quite a-shamed of 
him-self, but that this real-ly was no untruth. 

Questions : — 

Why was not Ned believed f 

Where were the gloves ? 

What is a very sinful practice ? 

What effect had Ned's punishment upon him ? 



XXX. THE SEN-SSS. 

neigh touch tongues 

plea-sant jas-mine con-sci-ence 

Wb have five sen-ses. 

Sight, hear-ing, taste, smell, touch. 

We see with our eyes when they are o-pen. 

They have been call-ed lit-tle win-dows, and the 
eye-lids shut-ters which co-ver our ten-der eyes 
when we sleep. 

We ought to be ve-ry glad that we have eyes with 
which to see. 

If we could not see, the day would seem like the 
dark-est night. 

We hear with our ears. 

What we hear is call-ed sound. 

We hear each o-ther talk, we hear the birds sing, 
the mules neigh, and the thun-der roar. 
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We mnst be yeiy thank-fol that we have ears to 
hear. 

Deaf peo-ple do not know what ia said to them. 

We taste with our tongaes. 

When we put things in-to onr mouths we know 
whe-thep they are nice or nas-ty. 

Taste makes us know this. 

We smell with onr no-ses. 

Some smells are very plea-sant^ and some are 
nn-plea-sant. 

Bo-ses and jas-mine smell sweety so does o-rangre^ 
and so does cof-fee-blos-som. 

When things are not good to eat^ we of-ten know 
it by the taste or smell. 

We touch with our fin-gers ; wo can also touch 
with our feet, our lips, and our tongues. 

When we touch, we know if a thing be hard or 
soft, hot or cold. 

Ood gave us our sen-ses. 

We must thank Him for the use of them, and use 
them well. 
. We do an-o-ther thing with the tongue. 

We talk, and we must take care to say good, kind 
words, and to speak the truth. 

Questions : — 

How many senses have we f 
What is the use of all of them ? 
Who gave us our senses, and how must we use 
themf 
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XXXI. THE lilT-TLE SHOE-BLACK FLOWER 

GATH-EB-EB. 

Knew na-tnre skin-ing po-lish 

Sa-tnr-day se-ver-al rub-bed Hnm-phrey 
oa^W to-oP-row hi-bis-cus nn-de?-s Jd 

A LADY^ stay-ing in Ja-mai-ca^ met a lit-tle girl one 
Sa-tnr-day af-ter-noon, car-ry-ing a- nose-gay of 
large crim-son, or red flow-era. 

She had al-ways heard that na-tive chil-dren of 
Ja-mai-ca had no great love for works of na-tnre^ 
and she had no-ticed her-self that some of them 
hard-ly knew one flow-er from an-o-ther^ so she was 
not a Ut-tle sur-prised to see this child car-ry-ing 
so ma-ny of the same kind. 

''What a num-ber of flow-ers you have/* she 
said, speak -ing to the lit-tle girl whose name was 
Su-sie. 

'' Yes, ma'am/' she replied. 

'' Are you ta-king them home to put in wa-ter f " 

" No, ma'am, but I have some flow-ers at home in 
water.^^ 

Su-sie, then, was not like the o-ther chil-dren 
whom the la-dy knew, but was fond of flow-ers. 

*' What shall you do with them ? '^ 

'' Fa-ther wants them, ma'am. He is go-ing to 
clean all our boots with them for to-mor-row. They 
are shoe-black flow-ers, and as he has no black-ing 
he will use these in-stead. When he's out of black- 
ing, he al-ways cleans our boots with shoe-black 
flow-ers/^ 

The la-dy looked ve-ry much sur-prised, but 
Su-sie told her that if the flow-ers were rub-bed on 
boots, the boots would get quite black, and when 
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the boots were po-lislied with a brush, they would 
look as if thej had had a great deal of black-ing on 
them. 

Mrs. Hum-phrey could not under-stand how this 
could be, and ask-ed Su-sie to give her one of these 
flow-ers. 

The child glad-ly gave her se-ver-al, for the 
hi-bis-cus, the real name for the Shoe-black flow^r^ 
grew all a-bout, and she could gath-er as ma-ny as 
she liked. 

When Mrs. Hum-phrey reach-ed home^ she 
rub-bed the pret-ty flow-ers on her boots, which 
soon looked ve-ry black, and then she call-ed for 
her boy to bring the shin-ing brush to po-lish them. 

This he did, and ne-ver be-fore had Mrs. Hum- 
phrey's boots been bet-ter clean-ed than they were 
that day. 

The lit-tle girl with her nose-gay of flow-ers had 
taught the lady some-thing. 

Questions : — 

What was a little girl carrying one Saturday 
afternoon ^rhen a lady met her ? 

What did the child tell the lady ? 

What was the real name of the flower Susie gave 
the lady, and what use did she make of it ? 



TCTCTCU BA-O-BAB TREE. 

This is a pic-ture of the lar-gest tree in the whole 
world. 

You can see, when you look at the pic-ture, how 
very large it is. 

The Ba-o-bab tree first grew in A-fri-ca. 

The trunk is some-times thir-ty feet thick, whilst 
its bronch-es are seven-ty feet long. 
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These brancb-eB must form » re-ry good sliel-tef 
&om haa-vy rain and the hot sun. 




People eat the frait of this tree, make a drink 
from the jnice, and grind the leaves to mix with 
food when thej are ill. 



yy-gTTT ICANGH)-STAIJEB. 

Stalks thumbs Man-goea 

pow-der-ing lumps va-lne 

A. wo-HAK was one day pow-der-ing some stalks of 
ths Man- go. 

A la-dyask-edher why she did this, and she said 
be<caaa« it would cure warts, and she knew two 
la-dies whose lit-tle boys had warts on their thumbs, 
who had aek-ed her to bring theni %OTii«t-'0i££t<% Na 
onre them. 
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The la-dy was glad to know of tins, as she al-so 
had a child who had a wart. 

When chil-dren eat Man-goes they do not think 
that the stalk is of an-y nse^ but as we learn more 
and more^ we find that ma-ny parts of ma-ny trees 
are of some va-lne or o-ther. 

Questions ' — 

What question did a lady ask a woman f 

What did she answer ? 

Do you know what the word value means f 



XXZIV. ADA AND THE HBB-FLT. 

PART I. 

Sleep-ing to-wards drop-ped 

ceil-ing beau-ti-fol chop-ped 

A VE-BY lit-tle girl, sleep-ing in a room all a-lone^ 
in a West In-dian Great house, be-canse her na-na 
had not yet come to bed, was a-wa-ken-edallatonce^ 
by a tap, tap, tap, on the wood-en ceil-ing of her 
room. 

She was an Eng-lish child, and ha-ving only 
just come to the West Indies she saw ma-ny things 
new to her. 

Sit-ting up in bed, she look-ed to-wards the ceil- 
ing, where shone a light so bright, that it seem-ed 
to her a star must have drop-ped from the sky. 

She look-ed a-gain and a-gain, and now she saw 
two liffhts, and these moved, and e-ve-ry time they 
did 80, th; Boise came a-gain, load-er and lond-ef, 
as though some one were chop-ping wood. 

The lights shone so bright-ly, that the room 
was dark no long-er, and she could see a ve-ry large 
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spi-der^ hold-ing a sort of bee-ile^ which was a-live^ 
and which was ma-king all that noise. The bee-tle^s 
eyes were those love-ly sparks of fire. 

How beau-ti-ful it was ! 

Ada hoped the spi-der would let it go^ be-cause' 
she was sure it was hurt-ing the &j, and she 
want-ed to see it bet-ter. 

Questions : — 

What noise did the little English girl hear f 
What did she see on the ceiling ? 
What did she see the second time she looked f 
What did Ada hope f 



PABT II. 

clutch-es buzz-ing pa-la-ces 

wher-e-ver set-tied fa-mi-ly 

Heb wish was grant-ed^ for the bee-tie was soon 
a-ble to free it-self from the spi-der's clutch-es, 
and then flew on to Ada's bed, where she could 
see it quite well. 

Now o-ther lights came in-to the room, o-ther 
bee-ties flew all a-bout, but they had not eyes like 
that one. Their tails were one mass of green and 
gold light, which was thrown back wher-e-ver they 
went, and the bee-ties made a very strange, buzz-ing 
sound. 

The child thought she had ne-ver seen an-y-thing 
half so pret-ty. 

It was like the fai-ry light in the fai-ry pa-la-ces 
a-bout which her Eng-Ush nurse used to teD 
her. 

'' How beau-ti-ful you are,'^ said the child, speak- 
ing to the wing-ed in-sect on her bed; ''what^s 
your name f '' 

D 2 
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" Fire-fly/' it said, as it flew on to the wall quite 
near to Ada. 

'^And do yon bum if you are firef she 
asked. 

"No/' was the an-swer; "you feel;'' and as it 
spoke, it set- tied on her hand. 

"Ton are not e-ven hot/' she said; "but your 
eyes are so pret-ty. Are those your child-ren 
fly-ing a-bout ? " 

" No ; but they are of my f a-mi-ly ; they are not 
near-ly as grand as I am. They ne-ver had lights 
in their eyes, on-ly in their bo-dies, and their light 
is not half so bright.'' 

Questions : — 
What did Ada say to the fire-fly ? 
What did the fly tell her about its light ? 



PAET in. 

Would ad-mire lan-tems 

crawl ques-tion won-der-ful 

na-tives sur-prised cloth- es 

won't (will not) ex-plain-ed grand-fa-ther 

"Have you an-y child-ren?" then ask-ed the 
child. 

" Not yet, but I shall have, and you would not 
know them if you saw them." 

Why ? — won't they be like you ? " 

They are eggs now, and when these are hatched 
they will have long bo-dies, and crawl a-bout. That 
is what I used to do. La-ter they will go to sleep 
for a long time, and when they wake up, they will 
come right out of their skins, cloth-ed with wings 
like mine ; " and the fire-fly stretch-ed out its wings 
for Ada to ad-mire. 
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'' They will not want their old skins an-y long-er, 
80 will leave them be-hind^ and they will have lights 
in their eyes/^ 

'* How won-der-fdl ! ^^ Ada cried out. 

" Yes ; we are ve-ry won-der-fal ; but then you 
know God made us, so you must not be sur-prised 
at that/' 

'^ Can your fa-mi-ly chop wood ? '^ Ada ask-ed. 

The fire-fly did not un-der-stand the ques-tion. 

'^ Make that tap, tap noise/' she ex-plain-ed. 

^^ Oh no ; they can't do that." 

" How do you make it ? " 

'' With my head." 

'' Why ? " 

'' I am try-ing to get a- way when I am be-ing 
held fast." 

'* What good are you ? '' asked Ada. 

'^I shine on dark nights, and help peo-ple to 
find their way a-bout. I have heard that a long 
while a-go, be-fore lan-tems were brought here, the 
na-tives used to tie my grand-fa-thers to their big 
toes to light them o-ver bad roads ; but what good 
are you ? " 

QuesUons : — 

What had the fire-fly to say about its children ? 

Who made the fire-fly ? 

How was the fire-fly used a long while ago ? 



IV. 

Coax-ing sup-pose talk-ing 

wouldn't (would not) kind-ness to-mor-row 
didn't (did not) coun-try re-mind-ed 

Ada thought. ^' Not much," she then said. " Just 
to love Mother and mo-ther^ I sup-pose. But 
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didn't it hurt ve-ry much to be tied to a man's 
feetr'' 

" Of course it did, but peo-ple do not mind gi-ving 
pain/' 

'' I do/' said A-da. 

'^ I thought so, or I should not have come to talk 
to you. I ex-pect that is the good you are — to be 
kind to lit-tle weak things like my-self. We feel 
pain ve-ry much, and are ve-ry grate-ful for kind-, 
ness, you know." 

*^ AxQ there ma-ny fire-flies in this country ? " 

^^ Thou- sands and thou-sands. Are there none in 
your coun-try ? " 

'' Not one." 

'' How strange ! " 

^^Will you of' ten come in and see me when I am 
in bed, and tell me some more things ? " ask-ed Ada 
in a coax-ing tone. 

^^ I will come a-gain the next time it rains if that 
spi-der is out of the way," the fly an-swer-ed ; ^^ but 
if you come in-to the gar-den to-mor-row night you 



can see me." 



I must not come out at night," said Ada. 
May I look out of the win-dow in-stead? — or 
wouldn't the day-time do? Could I not see you 
then ? " 

'^ No ; because I sleep in the day-time." 
This re-mind-ed Ada that it must be ve-ry 
late for her to be a-wake and talk-ing, for she 
ne-ver slept in the day-time, on-ly at night ; so, as 
she want-ed to get up ve-ry ear-ly in the mom-ing, 
and her lit-tle eye-lids were al-most clo-sing now, 
she said ^^ Good-night " to her pret-ty new friend, 
thank-ed him for teach-ing her so much, put her 
lit-tle head on to her soft pil-low, and be-fore the 
fire-fly had cross-ed the room, and flown out of the 
win-dow, she was fast a-sleep a-gain. 
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Questions : — 

Was the fire-fly ever hurt by treatment that it 
received ? 

Of what use are little children ? 
Where are there no fire-flies P 



XXXV. TWO MEN AND TWO DOGS, 

Path-way fol-lows rea-son 

hun-g^ a-fraid an-i-mals 

Two men are walk-ing a-long the same path-way. 
Each man has a dog. 

The first man's dog is thin, and looks ve-ry 
hun-gry. He seems al-most to be a-fraid of his own 
mas-ter as he fol-lows him. 

The se-cond man's dog is ve-ry plump, does not 
look at all hun-gry, and seems to love his mas-ter 
dear-ly. 

Shall I tell you what is the rea-son of all this f 

The first man does not love his dog, and is 
un-kind to him. 

The se-cond man, who is a Goo-lie, loves his dog 
ve-ry much in-deed, and is as kind to him as he 
can be. 

Coo-lies are al-ways fond of an-i-mals, and are 
ve-ry kind to them, so their an-i-mals love, trust, 
and p-bey them. 

Let us be like the Coo-lies ; then our an-i-mals 
will be like theirs. 

Questions : — 

What was the difierence between these two men 
and their two dogs ? 
Which man would you like to resemble ? 




nssT KXAsraa booe. 



Thw people are having a service out of doors. 

Daring the week a dreadfdl fire took place wbioh 

bamt down their chorch and Beventl hooaes near to it. 




Now they hare assembled by the river-side, to 
say prayers with their parson ; and all the people 
bronght him some money to help to build up their 
chnrdi again. 

They are very glad to be able to ^ve some of the 
mooey which they have earned, and saved, to boild 
a church to God's gloiy. 
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XXXVn. A UTTLB, TIB A UTTIiK 

A UTILK, — ^'tis a little word. 

But much may in it dwell ; 
Then^ let the warning trath be heard. 

And learn the lesson welL 

The way of rain thus begins, 

Down^ down, like easy staors. 
If conscience suffer little sins. 

Soon larger ones it bears. 

A little theft, a small deceit. 

Too often leads to more ; 
^Tis hard at first, but tempts the feet 

As through an open door. 

Jest as the broadest rivers ran 
From small and distant springs. 

The greatest crimes that men have done 
Have grown from little things. 

Janx Tatlob. 



XXX VIII OUT nr the baih. 

PAST I. 

School loi-ter tor-rents 

lis-ten stop-ped hea-yi-ly 

" Will and Harry are oat in all this rain* Poor 
boys, I hope they will get back safely.^' 
Their mother said tMs, 
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They were on their way home fipom town. 

Before they left town a man told them they had 
better go home as fast as they could, and not loiter 
at all on the road, as the rain would soon be down; 
but they did not listen to him, and stopped on the 
road to play. 

They did not think that the man was right, as 
the sky was so bright and clear ; but they found he 
was right before long. 

All of a sudden dark clouds covered the sky, and 
they heard a very, very loud peal of thunder, coming 
from those black clouds. 

They ran, but before they had run many steps, 
the rain came down in torrents, and poured down so 
heavily upon them, in such great drops, that, poor 
boys, they could now hardly walk. 

Gusts of wind blew in their faces. 

Questions : — 

What did Will and Harry's mother say f 

What had a man told them ? 

What was the result of their not listening to him T 



PABT II. 

Sea-sons while light-ning 

re-mem-bers vi-vid-ly dread-ful 

They ran into the bush, and stood under a Mango- 
tree, but Will, the eldest, said that the Spring 
Seasons must have begun, and it was no use to wait, 
as it might go on raining for hours, perhaps all day 
and night, perhaps for many days and nights, per- 
haps for weeks, hardly leaving off at all, so they had 
better move on, and get home. 

The lightning came quickly and vividly, the 
thunder sounded most awful, and Harry remem- 
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bered that their father had told them never to stand 
nnder a tree when it lightened^ as the lightning 
might strike the tree. 

Questions : — 
What did Will think whilst he and his brother 
were nnder the Mango tree ? 

What had their father told them f 



PABT in. 

qnite ar-rived through 

knew sol -try ad-vised 

So they moved on again as well as they could, but 
they were a long while on the road^ for there was 
now such a thick fog of rain^ that they could hardly 
find their way. When they, at last, reached home, 
they were wet through. 

The next day they had fever, and were ill for 
several days, but if they had done what their friend 
advised them, and had run home fast, they would 
not have got wet, and need not have been ill at all. 

The man thought that the rain would soon be 
down, because it had been so hot and sultry all day, 
and the air was so very, very still. 

Harry and Will were silly boys not to do as they 
were advised ! 

Qysstions : — 

Why were the two boys now a long while on the 
road? 

What had they the next day 7 
Whose fault was this ? 
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TClCimC UTTLE AAIN-DBOPS.* 

Oh ! where do you come from^ 

You little drops of rain. 
Fitter patter, pitter patter, 

Down the window pane ? 

They won't let me walk. 
And they won't let me play. 

And they won't let me go 
Out of doors at all to-day. 

They put away my play-things 

Because I broke them all, 
And then they locked up all my bricks. 

And took away my ball. 

Tell me, little rain-drops, 

Is that the way you play, 
Pitter patter, pitter patter. 

All the rainy day ? 

They say I'm very naughty. 
But I've nothing else to do 

But sit here at the window ; 
I should like to play with you. 



The little rain-drops cannot speak, 

But '' Pitter patter pat " 
Means, " We can play on this side. 

Why can't you play on that ? " 

Aunt Effis's Bhtmes. 

* By kind permission of the Publishers — Messrs. G. 
Boutledge & Sons, 



XL. A FASROT. 

chack-led sud-den-ly en-joy-ed sur-pria-ed 
taught laagh-ed mew-ed strange 

coagb-ed ex-act-ly an-awer e-nough 

Son parrots can say all sortB of things when they 
are taaght. 

I have read about oue, who, when she was laugh- 
ing, would say, " Don't make me laugh so, I shall 




die ; " and when any one asked, " Poor Poll, what is 
the matter ? " would answer, " So bad, got such a 
cold." 
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She wonld sometimes cry, and then suddenly 
seem to get better and say, " Better now/' 

K any body coughed, the parrot said, '' What a bad 
cold/' 

She called the cat, " Pass, pnss,'' and then 
mewed. 

She mocked any noise, and conld bark so exactly 
like a dog, that real dogs began to bark too. 

She crowed and chuckled, till cocks and hens 
looked about quite surprised. 

She could sing very nicely, but if she made a 
false note, she cried out, ^' Oh, la,'' and laughed at 
herself. 

She quite enjoyed fun, and if any one said to her, 
'* Buy a broom," she was clever enough to answer, 
" Buy a brush.'' 

To strangers she would say, " How d'ye, ma'am ? " 

Once when asked where the maid was gone, she 
said, " Down stairs." 

Fancy one of those pretty birds you so often see 
flying about wild, being able to learn to say so 
many clever, funny things ! 

Would it not be strange to have a school of 
parrots, and to teach them in a class ? 

I should like to be their teacher very much, but 
I like much better, dear little boys and girls, to 
teach you, so try to learn all your lessons well. 

Questions : — 

What can some parrots do f 
Can you remember anything the parrot I have 
told you about, once said ? 

Have you ever heard a parrot speak yourselves f 
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XLI. THE TWO MULE LOADS. 

dis-tance cra-el crea-tures 

bar-gain dumb mer-cies 

That poor mule can hardly get along. 

It has such a heavy load^ and has come a great 
distance. 

Yam heads^ sweet potatoes^ cocos^ and such a 
heap of plantains and bananas are in the hampers^ 
and across its back, which is very sore at the same 
time. 

Cannot something be done to help on the poor 
, mule?. It is hungry. 

Why does its master not stop and let it have some 
food, and take off the hampers for a short time, to 
rest it ? 

. It is cruel of the man to over-work his mule, and 
very silly, because if the mule dies, it will not be 
able to work for its master any more. 

Here comes a kind man, whose mule, which is 
much stronger than the other, is carrying a very 
light load, so he offers to take part of the things, for 
the first man, to town. 

They are both going there. We need not ask if 
the tired mule is very glad. 

If it could speak it would say, " Thank you," to 
the man who, in doing this kind action, is kind to 
both man and beast. 

To treat dumb animals with kindness, is pleasing 
to God. 

Our Heavenly Father cares for all the creatures 
He has made. 

" His mercies ^re over all His works.'' 

QiuesUons : — 
Why can one poor mule hardly get along f 
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Who helps this mule ? 
To whom is it pleasmg to see dmssb 
treated with Idndness F 

For whom does our HesTenly Father care f 



XLn. THB JOHV G80W8 HX8T. 

Vul-ture wi-ther-ed ex-cept 

climb-ed fierce tongae 

Habrt and Tony went for a walk. 

They climbed a lonely path, and hidden in the 
hollow of a rocky they saw a large nest. 

It was made of dry, withered leaves. 

In it were two birds covered, except the wingi» 
tails, and heads, with pure, white down. 

The bare heads and beaks were black, and the 
eyes blue-grey. 

The birds were not at all small, and yet thej 
could not fly away, and when Harry put out hu 
hand to touch them, they looked very fierce, and 
tried to bite him. 

What were they ? 

In a moment a large bird flew down to the nesti 
with a piece of flesh in its mouth. 

It had homy, black claws, and a head with an 
almost naked skin. A few hairs fell over the back 
of the head. 

Hairry and Tony knew this bird's name. 

It was a John Crow Vulture, and those little 
white birds (they looked little now) must be the 
John Crow's young ones. 

Thej had never seen a John Crow's nest before. 

The large bird broke the flesh into two pieces, 
g^ve one bit to each of her children, and new off 
again. 
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Harry and Tony stepped nearer to see the young 
ones eat their dinner 

This made the little birds hiss at the children, 
and strike out their wings. 

Harry and Tony then went home. 

QiAestions : — 

What did Harry and Tony see ? 
Where was it ? 

Describe a large John Crow Vulture. 
And its young ones. 



XLHI. TRIFLES. 



Con-se-quence tri-fles an-swer-ed 

po-e-try writ-ten re-mem- ber-ing 



€( 



That is not a good Guava; look, it has a hole 
in it/^ one woman said to another who had just 
picked the fruit oflF a tree, and was putting it into 
her mouth. 

'^ It is such a little hole that I can hardly see it,^' 
the other answered. 

^' But large enough to make it unfit to eat.'' 

" That little hole tells us that a worm is in that 
Guava/' 

The woman, who would have bitten the Guava, 
now opened it, and there, as her friend had told her, 
was a good-sized worm, and the worm had eaten 
nearly half the inside of the fruit. 

Nothing is so small that it can be said to be of 
no consequence, and the little hole in that Guava 
may teach us that we should never despise, or think, 
little of little things, or as we, very often, call them, 
'' Trifles." 

A very, very pretty piece of poetry has been 
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written on trifles, of which you would do well to 
learn a little at a time, until you have learnt all the 
verses. 

QuesUons ;— 

What should we never despise f 

What little thing was really of great importance f 
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Why do we speak of " a little thing f " 

And ^' trifles light as air ? '' 
Can aught be a tnfle which helps to bring 

One mementos joy or care ? 
The smallest seed in the fertile ground 

Is the germ of a noble tree ; 
The slightest touch on a festering wound. 

Is it not agony ? 

What is a trifle ? — a thoughtless word. 

Forgotten as soon as said ; 
Perhaps its echo shall yet be heard. 

When the speaker is with the dead. 
That thoughtless word is a random dart, 

And strikes we know not where ; 
It may rankle long in some tender heart ; 

Is it a trifle there ? 

Is it a trifle, the first false step 

On the dizzy verge of sin ? 
'Tis treacherous ground — one little slip 

May plunge us headlong in; 

* From * Church of England Sunday School Quarterly 
Mag;azi)ie/ By kind permiseion, 
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One light temptation, and we may wear 

Death^s galling chain for aye ; 
One little moment of heartfelt prayer 

May rend those bonds away. 

Drops of water are little things. 

But they form the bonndless sea : 
'Tis in little notes the wild bird sings. 

Yet his song is melody. 
Little voices, now scarcely heard. 

In Heaven shall bear their part ; 
And a little grave in the green churchyard. 

Holds many a parentis heart. 

This world is but little, if rightly weighed, 

And trifling its joys and care ; 
But now while we linger beneath its shade, 

There are no trifles here. 
The lightest burden may weigh like lead. 

On the faint and weary soul. 
In the uphill path it perforce must tread. 

Before it reach the goal. 

« 

Cease, then, to speak of '' a little thing/^ 

Which may give thy brother pain ; 
Shun little sins lest they haply bring 

The greater in their train. 
Seize each occasion, however small. 

Of good which may be given ; 
So when thou hearest thy Master's call, 

Thou shalt be '' great in Heaven.'' 
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XLT. DAIS! PALU TBEE. 
This is a Palm tree on which the fruit, called Dates, 




growB. You see that all Palm trees are mora or lees 
alike, having long sterna and feathery branches. The 
Date is a very favourite food. This fruit was first 
called Date from the word dactyl, which means Bnger, 
because it is a little like the shape of a fiuger. 

I dare say you will be able to reniember this. 

In (Jpper Egypt people live almost entirely Oh 
dates, where they also grind the stones to feed their 
camels. The leaves are need to make ropes and 
baskets, and houses are built with the tmnk of the 
Date Palm tree. 
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FIOTTBES. 


1, 


2, 


Tall Bamboo 


2, 


8, 


Gaava Tree 


3, 


4, 


Cedar Door 


4, 


s, 


Snakes alive 


6, 
6, 

7, 


6, 

7, 
8, 


Cactus pricks 
Starry Heaven 
Birdie's Mate 


8, 

9, 
10, 


9. 
10, 
11, 


Prickly Pine 
Speckled Hen 
Three times seven 


11, 


12, 


In a delve ~ 


12, 
18. 

14, 
16, 


18, 
14, 
15, 

16, 


Notliing's certain 
Sun is scorching 
Coflfee sifting 
Bring Fire-sticks in 


16, 


17, 


Gentle Clementine 


w, 

18, 


18, 
19, 


Mules are waiting 
Hands of Plantain 


19, 


20, 


Bananas plenty. 
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So-ci-e-ty nour-ish-ing Mo-luc-cas 
Sand-wich Is-land 0-ta-hei-te 

HEBE are two kinds of Bread Fruit Trees, the 
read Fruit and the Jack Fruit ; but the bread, or 
uit, of the former tastes the nicest, and is the most 
Durishing. I dare say you eat it very often. 
This beautiful tree gives us something besides 
od. The bark, stripped oflF the suckers, or shoots, 
made into a cloth that is used for clothing ; the 
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wood, tbougli soft, is employed for building boats ■ 
and houses ; the Leaves are sometimes used as 
towels, and food is often wrapped up in them. 

Ont of the soft, upright trunk of the Broad Fruit 
Tree, runs a sticky white juice which is used aa a 
oement to stop up holes in ships. 




The long, lower branches of the tree spring from 
the trunk at about ten or twelve feet from th.e 
ground, and then spread out almost straight. The 
bright-green smooth leaves are long and wide. 
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The branches of the Bread Fruit Tree become 
shorter as they near the top. 

Young Bread Fruit Trees spring of their own 
accord from the roots of old ones^ if the soil and 
climate be good for their growth. 

The fruit is as large, if not larger, than your 
heads ; and hangs to the boughs by a fleshy kind of 
stalk. 

This tree produces two kinds of flowers. . Those 
flowers that have round heads become the fruit. 

The Bread Fruit Tree grows largely in the East 
Indies, the South Sea, Society, Sandwich^ Molucca^ 
and many other. Islands. 

It was taken to the West Indies from Otaheite in 
1793, together with other plants, amongst which 
was the Otaheite apple that you know so well. 

Questions : — 

Of what use is the Bread Fruit Tree ? 
Name some places in which it grows. 



XLVn. THE YOUNG BOY AND HIS 
GRANDFATHER. 

PART I. 

An-swer-ed re-mem-ber-ed mock-ed 

shock-ing won-der-ed pro-phet 

shud-der-ed pun-ish-ment hon-our 

" I won't do it j do it yourself,'' I heard a boy say, 
and it was a big boy who spoke, and the man to 
whom he spoke was a very, very old man, and this 
boy's grandfather. jl 
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It was only a little work the poor old man had 
asked the boy to do for him, and yet he answered 
so unkindly and rudely, and this work would have 
taken up hardly any of the boy's time, for he was 
very strong. 

But those were not the only words he said. 
^ Many a bad word I heard come out of his lips ; 
many shocking names I heard him caU that dear old 
man, till I shuddered, and put both my hands up to 
my ears to shut out the ugly sounds. 

I cannot repeat to you the words the boy spoke, 
for they were so very wicked, but I could not help 
fearing, as I heard them, that some evil must befiJl 
a lad who could thus speak to his grandfather. 

The punishment that befell the little children who 
mocked God's aged prophet Elisha, came into my 
mind, and I wondered if he had ever read that story. 

Then I thought of the first commandment with 
promise : " Honour thy father and thy mother : that 
thy days may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee ; " and I wondered again if he 
had learnt that ! 

Questions : — 

What did the boy say to the old man ? 

Who was this old man ? 

What befell the little children who mocked Elisha ? 

What is the first commandment with promise ? 



PAST II. 

Ohris-ti-an ea-si-ly re-quires 

ach-ed res-pect de-mands 

The poor old man looked so sad and care-worn. 
How often he had done kind things for his grand- 
^ child when he was a little boy, and how hard it must 
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have seemed to him to be thus treated in retuniy 
but he was an old Christian man^ and did not become 
angry, nor say any bad words himself ! 

He just did. the work and put the lad to shame, 
but his poor old back ached very much when it 
was done, for he was too feeble now to use the hoe. 

The boy's back would not have ached at alL 

How often do boys act unkindly towards the 
aged, and how very sinful and unkind this is ! 

God will not easily forgive an insult offered by 
a youth to an aged person — and think, boys and 
girls, would you, when you are old men and old 
women, like to be mocked by your grand-children ? 

Oh, no ! when you are old, if God spare you to 
be old, and you feel tired and worn and weary, 
you will want all the love and help and comfort 
you can get. Whilst you are strong then, be glad 
and proud to give all the help, and show all the 
respect you can to those whose age requires it of, 
and demands it from, you. 

Questions : — 

How did the old man look ? 

What did he for his grandchild, when he was 
a little boy ? 

How did the old man now behave ? 

What will God not easily forgive ? 

What will you want when you are old, and what 
should you now show to the aged ? 

PART III. 

Emp-ty fi-li-al tooth 

stork af-fec-ti-on thank-less 

type em-blem Shake-speare 

That same boy allows his mother, and she is also 
old now, to carry home heavy logs of /^ooA. ^x^V^-^ 
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head, with vhich to cook his dinner, aiid he oarries 
home nothing. 

T woe 80 shocked to eee this, but I was told 
that every day that boy makee his old mother carry 
home those heavy pieces of wood, whilst he is 
empty-handed. Do yoa know who teaches a lesson 
to him? 




A large bird called a stork, for not only do storks 
look after their young, but the young storks take 
such care of their aged parents, that in olden 
times the stork was held op as a type, or emblem, 
of filial affection. 
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Filial affection means the love a cldld has for a 
father or mother. 

The great poet Shakespeare has said — 

'' Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child/' 

Qiiestions : — 
What does the boy allow his mother to do f 
What bird is good to its parents ? 
What does fiUal affection mean ? 



XLYHI. OLD MOTHEB AND THE CHILDREN'S 

WEEDS. 

Watch-ing shouldn't (should not) un-der-stood 
bal-sam ex-plain-ed sup-posed 

Some Uttle children were watching an old woman 
who was weeding a bed in their garden. 

One weed after another she pulled out^ and they 
helped her to do so. 

''Plant good seed in ground now/' she said, 
'' or weed come 'gain ; always something grow from 
ground." 

'* I will plant a balsam," said Harry. 

'' And I will plant some pinders, and some peas ; 
I hope they will come up," said Edith. 

" Give them plenty water, Mars' Harry," said the 
old woman. 

'*0f course we will, and we must watch to see 
if any more weeds come, and then pluck. tViL^xci ^^sib 
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at once ; do you know, old mother^ father said such 
a funny thing the other day; would you like to 
hear it ? '^ 

The old woman said she would. 

" Well, be told Bdy and me, that our hearts, 
inside us you know, were like gardens, and if we 
did not have good thoughts there, weeds would 
come, and that we were to watch for the weeds 
and pull them out. Do you know, old mother, a 
weed came just now,'' he whispered ; ^^ I wanted to 
be ever so cross because you weeded Bdy's side 
of the bed first, and then I wasn't cross, so I 
pulled out the weed ; didn't I ? " 

The dear old woman did not understand what 
Harry meant, and shook her head. 

He pointed to his heart. "In there," he said; 
'^that's where father says the weeds come; have 
you any weeds, old mother ? I think you have, 

fou know, so won't you try to pull them out? 
heard you say a very bad word the other day, 
so that must be a weed, and if you don't say it 
again, I shouldn't wonder if you've pulled it out, 
because if it is there, in the ground, you know — no, 
not the ground there," he continued, as she looked 
on the bed she had just weeded, " but inside you 
there," and he pointed to her heart as he had 
pointed to his own, *^it will keep on coming out 
like the weeds do in our garden. That's what 
father told us ; didn't he, Edy ? I can't explain it 
any better," 

" Yes," said Edith. 

'^And he taught us a piece of poetry,*' she 
continued. 

^' Two pieces," said her brother. 

" One was very short, wasn't it ? " 

" Yes, but diflicult ; shall we teach you them, old 
mother ? " Harry then asked. 
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" Yenes/' he eaqdained, as the old woman looked 
pozded ; " periia{M joa know that word bettor.*' 

''Not ta^" she said; ''old mother too old 
toleani.'' 

"WeOI, weTl say them/' said Hany; "go on, 
Bdith ; '' and then the little boT and his sister said 
first a short piece of poetry together, and then a 
long one. ** I will tell them both to yon, and yoa 
mnst try to learn them for yonrselTes." 

Old mother most hare understood a great deal 
of what Harry said, for he never heard her speak 
a bad, angry word again. Perhaps she had never 
been told before that she most not say these words. 
I £Euicy she had not. 



t€ 



K good we plant not, vice wiD fill the mind. 
And tares, not com, wOl grow, as all most find. 
The heart of man can know no state of rest; 
Bad tnms to worse, and good leads on to best.'^ 



"Never mind, old mother,'* said Harry ; "if yoa 
don't quite understand it, because we didn't when 
fiidier told it to us, but when he explained it we 
did, so we'll ask him to explain it to you." 

The old woman went on with her weeding, while 
&e children said the second piece of poetry to her, 
for she did not like to waste time when she was 
supposed to be weeding the garden. 

"Can you hear when we say them together?'* 
asked EL^-ry. 

Old mother said she could, and then they went 
on to the next piece. 

Questions: — 
What was old mother doing in the garden P 
What did Harry tell her about weeds ? 
How did she show she understood f 
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Can yoa explain what this short piece of poe 
means before you read the long piece which 1 
children say to the old woman f 




XLIX. HANNAH'S GARDEN. 

I HAVE a little garden, 

"Tis very full of weeds, 
They grow so very quickly. 

They almost choke the seeds. 

'Twould be a pretty garden. 
If all the plants would grow ; 

How very much I wonder why 
They all spring up so slow. 

Father has long been trying 

The best of seed to sow. 
Mother, I know, is watching, 

Longing to see it grow. 

There's the sweet plant of Patience, 
Sometimes I see it shoot ; 

Then, all at once, I find it 
Quite faded from the root. 

Dear me ! I wonder whether 

The fault is in the. soil ; 
Perhaps, if that were better. 

Fruit would reward my toil. 

Well, I've a Friend in Heaven^ 
"Whose help is ever nigh ; 
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He'll shine upon my garden ; 
He always hears my cry. 

He'll send sweet dews of morning, 

And gently falling showers, 
The parched ground to moisten, 

And cheer the springing flowers. 

So then PU look to Heaven, 

And pray for sun and rain. 
For well I know, my Father, 

I cannot ask in vain. 

T. B. D. 



L. DECEITPXJL, LJKE STAB-APPLE. 

PART I. 

De-ceit-ful be-neath strange-Iy 

beau-ti-ful min-utes use-ful 



(C 



You are deceitful like star-apple," I heard one 
child say to another^ as I sat in the shade beneath a 
tree, for a few minutes, to rest both my horse and 
myself. 

'' Yes, you are sly, just like star-apple.'' 

''Why do you call a star-apple deceitful?" I 
asked. 

" Because it has two faces, ma'am.'' 

'' I suppose you mean because its strangely pretty 
leaf is green on one side and of a golden brown on 
the other." 

" Yes, ma'am," 

'' But both faces are beautiful. Now, if a little 
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boy lias two faces, or two kinds of conduct^ one 
of them must be wrong, so lie is not like the 
star-apple. But as we are talking about the star- 
apple, I think we might learn some very good 
and useful lessons from it. 

" What lessons ? '' 

" I will tell you if you will come and sit down 
by me for a few minutes under this tree. 

Questions : — 

Why did the children call the star-apple deceitful ? 
If a little boy has two kinds of conduct, what 
must one of them be ? 



PART II. 

Ex-pect shaped re-moved 

be-tween corn-pare whe-ther 

"Wb might not suppose/^ I then said, ''that the 
dark skin of the star-apple covered any beautiful 
colours ; but if we cut the apple in half, think hoW 
pretty the soft pink and white fruit is, in and be- 
tween its perfect, well-shaped star, and how nice 
also the fruit tastes ; but if our outer coverings or 
skins were removed (I do not mean the skins of 
our bodies, for whether they are dark or fair it 
does not matter at all), but that part of us which 
people see, the words they hear us speak, and the 
things they watch us do, should we look quite prettv 
inside ? 

** Our hearts, our thoughts, the part of us that 
only God sees, could this compare with the perfect 
star-apple, do you think ? 

'' Is there a star shining in each one of our hearts 
T-a, bright star that can only shine where purity, 
love, honesty and truth are its companions f *' 
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Questions- : 

What is the star-apple like under its dark skin ? 
What must a star have for its companions for it 
to be able to shine in our hearts ? 



LI. COALING. 

Back-wards car-ry-ing quar-rel 

for-wards en-gine clothes 

Some people are working very hard. They are 
running backwards and forwards from the wooden 
wharf to the large steamer, now lying alongside 
of it, carrying coals in baskets on their heads. 
These coals will be burnt on board the steamer to 
make the engine work. 

Some of the coalers look tired, but though they 
work so hard to-day, they will be able to rest to- 
morrow, and the next day, and every day until 
another steamer comes in and waits at the wharf to 
have coals put on board of her. 

Some of the coalers are men, and some are 
women. 

All their clothes look very black. 

This dirty work has made their clothes so black. 

How loudly three of them are talking. 

They are having a quarrel ! 

What a great pity it is that coalers, and other 
people, so often quarrel over their work 1 

Qvsstions : — 

Who are those people who are so dirty f 
Do they always work so hard ? 
What is a great pity ? 
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lh the two violets. 

Por-ward qui-et scent-ed sweet 

pur-ple re-tired men-tions po-e-try 

dou-ble sin-gle re-quire a-mongst 

A LITTLE girl, named Violet, has just picked a little 
violet flower. 

The child and flower are both very pretty, and 
though it seems funny to say so, they are very much 
alike. 

The little girl is quiet, gentle, and modest, always 
in her right place, never pushing herself forward, 
and only speaking when some one speaks to her. 

What a dear little girl Violet must be ! 

The little purple violet flower grows in quiet, 
shady, retired spots, often under hedges, as though 
it did not care to be amongst grand-looking flowers. 
Sometimes it is hidden behind its own leaves. 

It is such a pretty, sweet-scented, modest-looking 
little flower. 

The great poet Shakespeare loved it very much, 
and often mentions it in his poetry. 

Every 'body loves modest little children. 

A great many violets, both purple and white, 
single and double, grow in England, and this 
flower is found on the very high hills in tropical 
countries. 

Violets do not require much heat. 

Spring is the violet-season in England. 

This flower has a sweet scent even after it is dead. 

Questions : — 
Where does the little violet flower grow ? 
What great English poet loved it ? 
How can children resemble this flower ? 
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Lm. AND HE TOOK A CHILD, AND SET HIM 

IN THE MIDST.* 

A GENTLE and a holy child, 

Was sure that little one of old, 

Whom Jesus took into His arms. 
And to His own Apostles told ; 

Ye cannot enter into Heaven, 

If still your hearts are proud and wild, 

Except your hearts converted be. 
Like little children pure and mild. 

Had we been waiting at His side. 
When Jesus taught His people thus, 

Uplooking in His holy face, 

Oould He have chosen one of us ? 

! not unless our childish hearts. 

In simple truthfulness obey ; 
Unless our souls be guileless found, 

And meek and gentle, day by day. 

0, Saviour, make us good and mild, 
And fill our hearts with simple joy. 

And bless us with Thy gentle hand. 
As Thou didst bless that Jewish boy. 

Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 

• By kind permission of the Publishers — ^Messrs. Masters 
&0o. 
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LIT. AUOK'S SnMMINa-BrRD'S HSST 

PAET I. 



re-peab-ed 
pi-ti-fdl 



Watch- ed hatch-ed 

fright-en drop-ped 

LiTTLx Alick Mobtoh held a lovely little hnm-t 
bii'd's nest in his hand, and &r be looked at it, 
Btood in his eyes. 




Mo little birds were 
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Alick would not have taken it if they had been. 

He had watched this little nest buildings and was 
so glad because it was built on a tree in his very 
own garden. 

He had also watched the pretty Kttle parent-birds 
sitting on their eggs in turn, and going out to fetch 
food for one another, and for the little ones when the 
eggs were hatched, but he never went very near to 
the nest, for fear he should frighten or disturb the 
birds. 

But to-day he heard such a strange cry ! He 
had never heard a bird cry like that before ! 

It was the little mother that cried, and he was 
sure she was very unhappy. 

She flew round and round her nest, she dropped 
on to the ground the food she had brought for her 
children, for she did not now wish to eat anything 
herself, and over and over again the pitiful cry was 
repeated. 

Questions : — 

What had Alick Morton watched ? 

What did he hear to-day ? 

How did the little mother-bird behave ? 



PABT II. 

Bough through 

ab-sence un-fledged 

Soon she flew away, and came back with her mate. 

During her absence, Alick went to look at the 
nest. 

No little ones were there. Part of a poor little, 
unfledged bird stuck to a bough of the tree. 

Some rats or snakes must have stolen the dear 
little birds^ and have torn one of them iu dragging 
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it through a bough. No wonder the feeling little 
mother cried ! Oh, how unhappy she was now her 
children were gone, and for what a very long time 
she looked for them ! 

Questions — 

What did the little hen-bird ? 

And what did Alick discover during her absence? 



PART III. 

Ex-claim-ed Hur-dis im-ple-ment 

where- with ex-plain ap-pren-tice-ship 

When she came back with her mate, he cried too. 

A few days later they flew right away, and then 
it was that Alick took the little nest, and wept him- 
self, because he knew what trouble the Uttle birds 
had taken to build it, and he was so sorry because 
they were now unhappy ! 

'^ How clever of little birds to make a nest like 
that!^' he exclaimed; " I could not do it if I learnt 
for twenty years, and had all kinds of things where- 
with to make it.'* 

He spoke almost the words of a great poet, with- 
out knowing that he did so. 

If any of these words are too hard for you to 
read, ask somebody to read and explain them to 
you. 

This poet, called Hurdis, speaking of a bird's 
nest, said : — 

^* What nice hand 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make us such another ? '* 
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LY. THE MmOSA, OB SENSITIVE PLANT. 

Sen-si-tive schoo-ner 

touch-ed square-rig-ged. 

Two boys were by the water- side swimming their 
play-boats, one of which was a brig, square-rigged, 
with two masts, and the other a schooner, having 
also two masts, fore and aft sails, and a beautiful 
little deck. 

A pink flower grew near the water. 

One boy touched its leaves. 

The other boy asked him why he did so. 

" To make it shut up,*' he replied. 

*' It's a Sha-mey, Sha-mey plant ; look, it closes 
its leaves and bows down its head when you touch 
it.^' 

*' Why do you not bow down your head ? '* asked 
a man, as he passed by. 

" I don't want to bow it down,*' said Jo. ^* Why 
should I ? '^ 

" Because I saw you steal something last night, 
and it is so sinful and mean an act to steal, that 
anybody who does so should hide his face for very 
shame. The little flower teaches you a lesson ; but 
I am sorry to say that it is often those whQ should 
feel shame that never feel it, and only the loving, 
honest children, who are modest and sensitive like 
that little plant.'' 

The boy spoken to did not look up, but went on 
swimming his boat as though he were really ashamed 
of himself. I hope he was. 

Questions : — 
What is the real name of the '* Shamey, Shamey *' f 
What do its leaves when they are touched ? 
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L7I. BOTH BIGHT. 

Ta-mar-ind dis-put-ing 

an-gri-ly con-tra-dict-ing 

Two children were having a dispute. 

One said the Tamarind tree had white flowers — 
the other said no, its flowers were yellow, striped 
with red. 

^^ But I have seen the flowers/^ said one. 

'^ So have I,'' said another. 

'^ And I have held them in my hand.'* 

'^ And I have held them in my hand also." 

Neither would give in, and they went on disputing, 
contradicting one another at last quite angrily, and 
they were both right. 

One boy had come from the West Indies, the 
other from the East, and there are two kinds of 
Tamarind trees. 

The West Indian Tamarind has white flowers, and 
the East Indian yellow, striped with red. 

It was very silly of the boys to get so angry, as 
they found out afterwards, when their parents told 
them that they were both right. 

It is a very ugly habit to contradict people. 

Questions : — 

What is the difference between the East and 
West Indian Tamarind flower ? 
What is very ugly ? 
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LVn. ANIMAL LOVE. 

THE LOVING GOAT. 

An-i-mals lick-ed drag-ged 

un-hap-py howl-ed butt-ed 

A BOY, who loved all animals very dearly, had a 
number of pets. One was a goat. 

The little boy was taken ill and died. 

The goat was very unhappy because his little 
master did not now come out to feed, and play with, 
him. 

He ran to the house where the little boy had lived, 
butted against the door till he was let in, then went 
to the room where the dead child lay, jumped on to 
his coffin, licked his face, and howled and cried in 
great distress, till the poor little goat had to be 
dragged away by force. 

Questions : — 

What animal loved the little boy who died ? 
How did he show his love ? 



LVni. THE USEFUL DONEEY. 

cus-to-mers dif-fer-ent emp-ty bot-tles 

A POOR family who owned a donkey, treated him 
with great kindness, the children often feeding him 
themselves with food they knew he liked very 
much. 



yO FiaST READING BOOS. 

The master sold milk which the donkey used to 
cany round for him to his different easterners, he 
walking hj his side. 

One day the master was very ill and could not go 
out, so his wife put the milk into bottles in h 
and sent the donkey out with it alone. 



He went to every customer, and stood still ouf- 
aide their houses until they came out and took their 
milk. 

Then the donkey returned home with the empty 
bottles, and going up to his mistress, put his head 
on her shoulder, as though he would tell her he was 
very glad to have been of nse. 

QuesHons : — 
How was this donkey treated ? 
or what ose was he r 
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LIX. THE DEAD SpLDIEB'S DO0. 

Na-po-le-on Em-per-or co-ver-ed 

Baon-a-parte Bas-sa-no beg-ging 

Napoleon Buonaparte, the great Emperor of France, 
rode, after the battle of Bassano, over the plain, 
which was then covered with bodies of the dead and 
dying. 

It was a dark night, and as the Emperor and his 
friends rode along, all of a sudden a dog sprang 
from under the cloak of a fallen soldier, and ran up 
to Napoleon, as if begging for help. The dog then 
rushed back to his master, who was quite dead, and 
licked the blood from his poor hands and face. 

^^ Can you not do something for him ? '^ the dog 
seemed to say to the Emperor. 

The sight made Napoleon feel sad, and turning to 
his friends he said that the dead soldier's dog 
taught them a lesson of kindness. 

Questions : — 

Where was Napoleon riding, and what happened 
to him? 

What did he tell the gentlemen with him ? 



LX *<WAKE UP, LITTLE MATE." 

Peck-ed sor-row-ing thrown 

crumbs flut-ter-ed e-nough 

A LITTLE bird, one day, came into a house and 
pecked crumbs off the table and the floor. 

When it had had enough, it went away again, bat 
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the next day it came back^ and was abut in ti 
room all night. 

In the morning it was on the floor^ and by mi 
take, the servant trod npon^ and killed it. Tl 
Utile dead bird was then thrown out into the garde 
and later in the day^ its little mate was seen stan* 
ing by it, singing very sadly. 

Then the living bird raised the dead one's ho 
with its own little beak, and sang again. 

It tried to raise its body, bnt was not stroi 
enough to do this. 

After a little time it flew away and fetched a gra 
of com, which it dropped before its mate, flntterb 
its wings, as if to say, '^ Do look at the com." 

When this was of no use, it fetched another grai 
and dropped that in the same place. A third gra 
it put upon the stiff little beak, and sang and chirpi 
again, as though it would say, '^Wake up, lit( 
mate ; '* but the little mate was dead and conld n 
wake up. Was not this sad ? Poor little sorrowii 
bird! 

Questions : — 
How was a little bird killed ? 
What did its little mate ? 



LXL THB OAT AND HEB MASTER'S BAGS. 

meant car-ried ex-pect-ed 

knew lea-ther port-man-teau 

A CAT was once so fond of her master, that sj 
could not bear to see him pack a bag or box f 
fear it meant that he was going away from her. 
jSbe knew a large bag from a small one, and 
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her master carried a small, black, leather bag away 
with him^ she was not unhappy, as she then ex- 
pected him back at night, but if he did not come, 
the loving puss would go and look for his port- 
manteau. 

If she found this, she would lie down upon it and 
purr, but if she could not see it, the cat thought 
that her master had gone away for a long time, and 
was so unhappy that she would not eat her food. 

Questions : — 

What did the cat think about the bags ? 
How did she* behave when her master stayed 
away longer than she expected ? 



LXII. THE GANDEB THAT LOVED HIS MASTEB. 

poul-try fol-low-ed car-riage out-stretch-ed 
pro-per-ty at-tach-ed dis-tance cack-ling 

A NUMBER of fowls and turkeys belonged to a gentle- 
man, who owned a large property, but in his poultry 
yard it so happened that he had only one goose and 
gander. 

The goose died, and the gander was very unhappy. 
This gander's name was Tommy. He did not like 
the master of the property till his mate died, but 
then he always followed him about, even into the 
house. If his master went for a drive, the gander 
followed the carriage some little distance, and when 
he heard the wheels coming back, he would run 
some way to meet it, with outstretched wings, cack- 
ling loudly. 

Tommy always gave notice of his master's return, 
and pecked any one who, when he was present, went 
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near to Iiis friend, because he was jealoai 
waDted all Ids love. 

When the gentleman rode out, the gand 
behind his horse as far as he conld go. 

If, for any length of time, his master were i 
and he did not see him, he shrieked and r 
about to look for him. 

Another goose was then bought, but the { 
neglected her, and still attached himself only 
master. 

When the gentleman found that he con] 
nowhere without this very strange friend alw 
his heels, he gave him away, but poor Tomi 
not live long after this. His master soon heai 
he had died. 

Dogs and cats feel sorrow, horses, mules, do 
and goats feel it, big and little birds pine ai 
till they die ; every living creature, more o 
feels sorrow and pain; so shall not we do 
our power, to make feeling, loving creaturei 
are very good to v^, as happy as we can, and 
never to cause them pain ? 

Questions : — 

What strange friend became attached 
master ? 

How did he show his love ? 

What lesson does animal love teach us ? 




LXm. CAREFUL AND KnUD* 

Pray be gentle, little sister. 

Softly touch those painted wings ! 

* By kind permission of the Editor. 
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Batterflies and moths^ remember. 
Are sucli very tender things ! 

Carefully, my pretty one. 

Press the sheltering twigs aside. 

Just to view the naked nestlings 
Safely sleeping side by side. 

Gently stroke the playful kitten. 

Kindly pat the patient dog ; 
Let your unmolesting mercy 

Spare the worm, the toad, the frog. 

Wide is God's great world around us. 

Room enough for all to live ; 
Mar no creature's brief enjoyment — 

Take not what you cannot give. 

Ever let your heart be tender, 
For the mute and helpless plead ; 

Pitying leads to prompt relieving. 
Kindly thought to kindly deed. 

S. H. Beown {Animal World). 



LXIV. CARRYING A LOAD. 

dis-grace ad-dress-ed pro-vo-cation 

twelve rough-ly out-stretch-ed 

'^ Pitt that on your head, and carry it at once/' a boy 
of twelve said to his sister, who looked to be about 
the same age as himself, pointing, as he spoke, to a 
bundle that lay between them, on the path. 

He spoke very roughly, and she did not answer 
in a much gentler tone. 



s 
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'^I shan't/^ she said^ and the child stamped her 
foot as she spoke. 

Neither of them saw a gentleman who was just 
behind them^ until he put his hand on the boy's 
outstretched arm. 

" To whom are you speaking ? '^ he asked. 

" That girl, my sister, of course, she's so lazy/' 

*' And you would raise your arm to strike your 
sister ; oh my boy ! '' said the gentleman, " what a 
dreadful coward you must be ! " 

He then turned to the girl. 

^' Please, sir,^^ she said, and now she spoke as a 
little girl should speak, so gently that it was not 
like the same voice at all which he had heard before ; 
"1 am so tired, and I have carried it all the way." 

*^ How far ? " asked the gentleman. 

'^From /* and she named a place that he 

knew was eighteen miles away. 

'^ To whom do the things belong ? " 

'^To me, of course," replied the boy; ^^but 
I've no head for carrying loads — girls must carry 
them ! " 

The gentleman shook his head. 

*' Alas ! " he said, '^ they do, but they neither must 
nor should. What! must girls do hard work for 
lazy boys ? Men and boys are much stronger than 
women and girls ; it is they, the men, who carry the 
loads in my country, not the girls. There it would 
be thought a terrible disgrace for a woman to carry 
a load for a man ; aye, for herself even, if a man were 
by to carry it for her ! " 

I can't carry loads on my head," said the boy. 
Then carry them on your shoulders, in your 
arms, any way you like; but when you see your 
sister so tired that she can hardly stand, are you 
not ashamed of yourself, you good-for-nothing fel- 
low, to treat her so ? " 
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He did not answer, only took up the bundle, and 
walked on. 

Then the gentleman addressed the girl, telling 
her that whatever provocation they received, girls 
should not be rude and vulgar, any more than boys 
should be cowardly and lazy. 

She made a curtsey, and promised to try and 
give gentle answers in future. As she walked 
dowly away, after her brother, the kind gentleman, 
as he watched her, wondered how so frail, feeble- 
looking a child could have found strength to carry 
a heavy load so far. 

Questions : — 

What shocked the gentleman ? 
What did he say about his country ? 
What did he call the boy, and for what did he 
reprove the girl ? 



LXV. LUCY'S VISIT TO TOWN. 

PART I. 

Beau-ti-ful hap-pen-ed near-ly 

is-land moun-tains val-ley 



<( 



Is it true, Lucy, that you have never seen the 
sea ? " a lady asked one day of a little girl, who was 
. a native of the island of St. Vincent. 

" Quite true, ma'am.'' 

'^And you were born in this island, and have 
lived here all your life ? " 

" Yes, ma'am.'* 

" Do you know what an island is, Lucy P " 

" A piece of land with water all round it," said 
the child* 

Q 
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'^ Yes j and though water is all round the coast of 
this pretty island, and you are now nearly seven 
years old, you have never yet seen this sea- water ? " 

" No, ma'am, but I've seen rivers/' 

It so happened that Lucy had always lived in the 
mountains of St. Vincent, at least in a valley be- 
tween its mountains, and had. never been on so 
high a hill, that she could see the beautiful, blue sea 
from its top, nor had she ever been taken to town. 

A great treat was now in store for her, about 
which I will tell you. 

Questions : — 

What had Lucy never seen ? 
Where did she live ? 
What was in store for her ? 

PABT II. 

Stay-ing meant month 

The lady who asked Lucy if she had seen the sea, 
was only staying in the mountains for a short time. 
Her home was in town, and when she went back 
there, she meant to take Lucy to stay with her for 
a month, that she might show the little girl the sea, 
and all sorts of beautiful things, and tell her about 
them. 

Questions : — 

Where was the lady's home ? 
What did she mean to do ? 

PABT III. 

Steam-boat clap-ped 

e-ven-ing de-light 

Ltjcy is now in the town of the pretty island of Stf 
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Vincent, so she cannot help seeing the sea every 
day, and almost all day long, for just here the town 
runs in a narrow line along the edge of the blue 
waters, and the house where Lucy is living looks 
right out upon the sea. 

'^I am going on the sea in a steam-boat this 
evening, Lucy,'* Mrs. Heath said. " Would you 
like to come with me ? '' 

'^ Oh yes/' said Lucy, ^^ that I should ; '' and she 
clapped her hands with joy at the thought of so 
great a treat. 

Questions : — 

Where is Lucy now staying ? 
What did Mrs. Heath ask Lucy ? 

PART IV. 

Bur-ied co-lour frigh-ten-ed 

Souf-fri^re to-geth-er hap-pen-ed 

Mbs. Heath and Lucy are now on the sea in a 
steam-boat. 

I wish you could see all that Lucy is seeing. 

She had no idea that St. Vincent, her own St. 
Vincent, was so large and pretty. The hills, rising 
at the back of the town, pleased her very much. 
She could see them so well from the ship, and also 
many cane-fields in the distance. 

In the far north-west a high mountain seemed to 
be buried in clouds. 

This mountain, Mrs. Heath told Lucy, had a long 
name. 

It was called the Souflfriere, and was on fire on 
April 27th, 1812, when a noise like thunder came 
out of the mountain, together with blue and red 
flames. The sea then was of a dull, brown colour, 
and the fields were covered with ashes, A little 

G 2 
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boy was minding cattle on the monntain-side when 
the eruption began. A stone fell down by him, then 
another. He, thinking that some one had thrown 
the stones at him, threw them back. But when he 
found out that the mountain was throwing them, he 
ran away. 

Every one was very much frightened ! 

Questions : — 

What mountain did Lucy see in the north-west P 
What once happened to this mountain, and when 
did it happen ? 

PAET V. 

be-neath depth con-ti-nents 

ra-ther dis-co-ver-ed as-cer-tain-ed 

How very lovely the dark blue sky now looked 
above, and how very lovely the dark blue sea- water 
beneath ! 

They were nearly the same colour. 

" The sea is large," said Lucy; ^^ why, there seems 
to be no end to it on that other side.'' 

'^ The sea, or ocean, is so large, that we might 
travel for weeks and weeks upon it, and all that 
time never come to any land," said Mrs. Heath. 

'* Do you know, Lucy, that if you were to cut the 
whole world, which is made up of land and water, 
into four quarters, three quarters of it would be 
water, and only one quarter land.'^ 

*' How funny ! '' said Lucy. 

Lucy would have thought it still more funny, if 
she had known how very much land there is, and 
how very many islands there are besides St. Vin- 
cent. 

^^ How deep is the sea ? " asked Lucy. 
The greatest depth of the ocean has not been 
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discovered, but is known to vary from a few feet to 
several miles. In one part, where a line was let 
down to sound the depth of the ocean, it was found 
to be more than five miles deep ; how much more 
than five miles was not ascertained." 

^^ Oh," said Lucy, though she did not really know 
how far a mile was ; '^ that must be a great way 
down." 

^^ It is so far down, Lucy, that hardly any moun- 
tain peak in the world is as high as the sea is deep 
in its deepest part.^' 

Questions : — 
How much of the world is water ? 
What is the greatest depth of ocean that has ever 
been sounded ? 

PART VI. 

Breeze be-gin-ning 

spread ex-claim-ed 

" And what is there in the world besides land and 
water, Lucy ? " asked Mrs. Heath. 

The child looked around and above her. " Stars ? '* 
she asked, as she saw some beginning to shine in 
the sky. 

" No ; the stars are not part of this world. Some 
of them are other worlds, and some are suns and 
moons, which give light to those other worlds; 
think, dear child, what belongs to this world besides 
land and water ? " 

^' I can't see anything else," said Lucy. 

" No; you cannot see what I mean." 

" Can I feel it ? " she asked, and stretched out 
her hand. 

At that moment a cool breeze fanned her face. 

" Oh, I know," she then exclaimed •, '' vt y% «a!' 
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" Yes ; and if there were no air we could not live, 
nor could the animals live, nor any plants," Mrs. 
Heath re-plied. 

" All things need air; that is, good air; and there- 
fore God has spread it all over the face of the earth 
and of the sea.^' 

Questions : — 
What belongs to the world besides land and 
water ? 

Of what use is this element ? 



LXVI 

I WONDBE if vou know the name of the tree opposite 
without reading it. 

It is a Fig tree, called Banyan. 

The branches of this tree drop shoots to the 
ground, which take root of their own accord. 

The Banyan Tree grows very much in the East 
Indies, and is thought a great deal of by the Hindoos. 
A Banyan Tree sometimes looks like a tent held up 
by pillars. 



LXVn. << LITTLE CHILDREN, LOVE ONE 

ANOTHEB." 

PART I. 

un-der-stands naugh-ty com-mand dis-o-bey 

This is a text in the Bible, but many little children 
do not obey it. 

We all know what to love means, every little 
child well understands what it is to love and to be 
loved ; even little animals, insects, and birds^ love 



" UTTLE CHILDBBN, LOTS ONE AHOTHBK." 



one another rery dearly, so it iB very nanghty when 
httle children disobey this Bible commStid. 
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Questions ;— 
Where do we find the words, "Little children, 
love one another '^ f 

Who show love towards one another ? 

PABT II. 

Climb-ed com-pan-i-ons laugh-ing 

One day, some little children on their way to school, 
saw some pretty bell-trumpet and rock-rose flowers, 
growing high up the bank. 

They climbed up after them, but when they 
wanted to get back again, one, whose name was 
Etta, turned giddy, and began to cry, saying she 
could not get down. 

Her little companions called her silly, and began 
to push her. 

This was very unkind. 

But one little girl, Bosie, told her not to cry, and 
said she would help her down the bank. 

The others ran away laughing, and saying that 
Etta was a baby, and not fit to go to school with 
them. 

Questions : — 
What happened to Etta ? 
How did her little companions treat her f 

PABT III. 

E-nough suc-ceed man-aged hand-ker-chief 

Fob a long time Eosio tried to help Etta down the 
bank, but the kind little s^irl was not strong enough 
to suc-ceed in doing so. 

If the other children had helped also, they would 
have managed to get her down safely. 

Etta was clinging to the stump of a tree, and 
said she could not let it go. 
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She was very mucli afraid now, poor child. Bosie 
woald not leave her to go to school, and she was 
now so sorry for Etta that she began to cry also. 

Soon she went a little way along the path to look 
for a big boy to come and help Etta; but when she 
found one, he said he was too busy to come. 

'* I will give you a penny half-penny if you will 
only do so/^ said Eosie ; " won^t you for that, it is 
not far?" 

She took the l|d. out of her pocket, and gave it 
to the boy. 

Bosie was saving that l|d. till she had enough 
money to buy a new handkerchief for her head, so 
it was very kind of her to give it away. 

Qiiestions : — 
Why did Bosie not go to school with the others ? 
What did she ask the boy to do, and what did 
she give him for doing it f 

PABT IV. 

Ba-ther pun-ish-ed de-tain-ed 

Fright pun-ish-ment tremb-ling 

The boy ran to the spot, and in a few moments had 
taken Etta by the hand, and helped her down the 
bank. 

She looked very glad. 

She was trembling all over with fright, when he 
went to her. 

She and Bosie now ran to school, but both the 
children were punished for being late. 

The teacher did not know what had detained 
Eosie. 

Still the little girl would rather have been 
pi^iished than have left poor Etta alone. The 
punishment taught her, and also Etta, one tlun% 



i 
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and that was not to stop to pick flowers, nor to 
play in any way^ going to school again. 

Bosie was a kind little girl^ and loved Etta. 

The other children were unkind^ and had not 
learnt that text — 

" Little children, love one another.'* 

Questimis : — 

How did Etta get down the bank f 

What lesson did the two children learn by their 
punishment ? 

Who was a kind little girl^ and what had the 
other children not learnt f 



LXVm THE LITTLE ANT .♦ 

A LITTLE black ant found a large grain of wheat, 

Too heavy to lift or to roll, 
So he begged of a neighbour he happened to meet. 

To help it down into his hole. 

'* IVe got my own work to see after," said he, 
'^ You must shift for yourself if you please ; ^' 

So he crawled oflF as selfish and cross as could be, 
And lay down to sleep at his ease. 

Just then a black brother was passing the road. 

And seeing his neighbour in want, 
Came up and assisted him in with his load, 

For he was a good-natured ant. 

Let all who this story may happen to hear^ 

Endeavour to profit by it. 
For often it happens that children appear 

As cross as the ant every bit. 

* By kind permission of the Publishers — Measn. G. 
Boutledge and Sons. 
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And the good-natured ant who assisted his brother 
May teach those who choose to be taught, 

That if little insects are kind to each other. 
Then children most certainly ought 

From Taylor's Original Poems. 



LXIX. HYTVTAN WOULD NOT BE LEFT BEHIND. 

Cal-cut-ta Duck-en-zore ap-pear-ed 

Calcutta, in India, is seven miles from Duckenzore. 
A family who lived in Calcutta, had a number of 
dogs. One amongst them, Hyman, was very fond 
indeed of his mistress. The family went for a time 
to Duckenzore, travelling thither, from Calcutta, by 
water. 

Hyman was left behind with another dog, as the 
master said he did not wish to take all his dogs with 
him. 

When his wife went down to breakfast, two days 
later, she saw Hyman lying under her chair. She 
could not think how the little fellow had found out 
their new home, and had followed them to it, because, 
as they had not come thither by land, he had no 
scent to guide him. She also thought him very 
clever to know which was his mistress* chair, as 
several chairs were round the breakfast table. 

The next day the dog was sent back to Calcutta 
by a Coolie, but the day after he appeared again, 
this time bringing Susan, the other dog, with him. 

He must have told her, in his bow-wow talk, that 
he had found out where they all now lived, and have 
asked her to come with him. 

Neither his master nor his mistress had the heart 
to send Hyman away again, so he, and also Susan, 
were allowed to stay at Duckensore with the family* 
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Quesiiom : — 
Wbj do yon think Hyman took ao mach tronble 
to find liis way to Dnckenzore ? 

Why was it ao clever of him to find it P 
What was the resalt of his perseTerance ? 



T,-?nr . OHBISTOPHEB COLUMBUS. 

Hebk is a picture of Christopher Colambos, the 
great discoverer of the West Indian Islands and 
America, starting from Palos, in Spain, on his first 
Toyage of discovery, in August, 1492. 




His little fieet consists of three veseelB, which 
have boon fitted up by Ferdinand and laahella, the 
King and Qneen of Spain. 

The largest, Santa Maria, Oolnmbus, the Admiral, 
commands himself; the two other vessels are called 
" The Pinta," and " The Nina." 
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Everybody is saying ''good -bye/' and wishing 
the brave commander success in bis long and danger- 
ous voyage across the Atlantic Ocean. 



LXXI. GEORGE'S DISOBEDIENCE. 

PART I. 

Ob-tain-ed dis-o-be-di-ent ven-ture 

swept per-sist-ed clothes 

" George," said Mrs. Gray one morning to her son, 
" do not go to town to-day, for the rivers are down, 
and it will not be safe for you to cross them. "Wait 
for a day or two until they run oflf.'^ 

'' I had better go to-day, mother," replied the 
boy. " John Daly goes to town to-day, and I want 
to walk with him. I do not care much about going 
there alone.'* 

" Perhaps he would also put oflF going for a few 
days. Any how it is not safe for you to venture, 
so stay at home.*' 

'' I can't, mother." 

'' You must, George. How could you take things 
down to, or bring them up from, town with the 
rivers in the state they are ? " 

^^ I shall take the mule." 

'^ I would not let my mule cross the rivers to-day, 
he might be swept away.^' 

'' I will get some men to cross him," persisted 
George, " and also to help me across." 

Mrs. Gray shook her head, and said ^^No" 
again. 

She then went out, but when she came back again 
disobedient George had really gone to town with the 
mule. 
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What a bad boy to disobey his mother ! 

She could hardly believe that he could have 
gone! 

Lately George Gray had grown a great many 
things in his own ground, and now he wanted to sell 
them, in order to buy some clothes with the money 
which he hoped to obtain for his yams, potatoes, and 
bananas ; but why could he not wait a few days 7 

Questions : — 

What did Mrs. Gray tell George ? 
What heed did he pay to what she said f 

PART II. 

length wash-ed al-though guil-ty 
ar-rives dread-ful false-hood dis-o-be-di-ence 

It is now seven o'clock at night, and quite dark. 
Still George has not returned home. Where can 
he be ? 

It is now eight ! now nine ! now ten o'clock ! — and 
poor Mrs. Gray stands at the door to see her son 
and his mule-load return from town, but no son and 
no mule-load come I 

His friend, John Daly, at length arrives, with 
some other men, leading the mule. 

They look very sad, and they say that George, in 
crossing the last river, lost his footing, and was 
washed away. 

They did all in their power to save him, but could 
not succeed, and till now they have not found his 
body ! 

Poor Mrs. Gray, poor woman ! 

Her son, her only son, is washed away by the 
force of the river, and all through his own sin ! 

How very dreadful I 
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Why did lie not obey his mother, and go to town 
another day ? 

The mule and its load were brought across safely 
by men who were very good crossers, but George 
had said to them that he could cross alone; and 
although he had told his mother, when she begged 
him not to go to town to-day, that he would get 
some one to cross him, in this he had broken his 
word, for he would let no one help him over the 
river. 

He was guilty of three faults, disobedience, false- 
hood, and pride. He thought he could manage 
quite well alone. 

Questions : — 
What had become of George ? 
Of what faults had he been guilty ? 



PABT III. 

death re-sult sor-row 

birth com-fort pow-er 

And the sad result of George's disobedience was 
his death, which caused his good mother such bitter 
sorrow, that nothing seemed able to comfort her. 

Her boy was dead, and he had died sinning. 

The boy, whom she had loved so fondly, and for 
whom, ever since his^birth, she had done all in her 
power to make happy. 

Oh, George, G-eorge ! — why could you not have 
obeyed your mother and have waited just a few 
days ? 

What have you gained by going to town to-day f 

What good now, are those clothes to you, which 
you went to buy f 
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Questions : — 

What was the cause of George's death f 
What had he caused his mother f 



T.Tnm, TAWS AND SANB-PATTERB. 

ex-claim-ed sim-mer-ing com-plaint 

pad-die dread-ful nee-dle-work 

'^Gk) and fetch Clara/' that child's mother said 
one day to her elder sister Julia, '^ and say she is to 
come to me at once/' 
Julia went. 

" Yes, mother/' said Clara, running in, " do you 
want me ? " 

"What did I tell you this morning before you 
went out ? " asked her mother. 

" I forget," she said, but soon exclaimed, '^ Oh, I 

remember now, mother, you said I was to put on my 

sand-patters before I went out, but I forgot them." 

" And you have been playing with Louisa 

Smith ? " 

" Yes, mother." 
'^ Had she sand-patters on ? " 
" No." 

'^ Then you must not play with her. Louisa 
Smith has yaws ; this is a dreadful illness, and her 
mother should know better than to send her out to 
play with other children, unless, at all events, she 
wears sand-patters." 

What good are they, mother ? " asked Clara. 
Great good. If you and Louisa Smith paddle 
in water together, or play in the same yard, or walk 
on the same ground bare-footed, and you have had a 
chigo in your foot, and it has left there ever so small 
a sore, you will catch yaws too^ and then you will 
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suffer great pain till you are better. Louisa Smith 
had to sit over a fire for seven days last week, 
simmering her feet. 

What is' simmering, mother ?'* 
Gently boiling. She had to sit with her poor, 
sore feet in water till the water gently boiled, and 
then even she might not take them out. It was 
great pain ; but you will have to do the same if you 
catch yaws, and you will very likely catch it if you 
two children play together, unless you wear sand- 
patters. 

''Even then you had perhaps better not play with 
Lonisa for a short time. Poor Httle girl/l am 
sorry for her ! but if you had this dreadful illness, 
I should always make you wear sand-patters, which 
she seldom wears, and I should tell you not to play 
with other little children, for fear of your giving 
them your complaint. 

" Get some work to do now, and sew a little.*' 
''Very well, mother, '^ said Clara, and she sat 
down on a low stool with some needlework, which 
she sewed very neatly. 

Questions : — - 

Why did Clara's mother tell her to wear sand- 
patters ? 

Why was it wrong of Louisa not to wear them f 
What had poor Louisa to do for seven days ? 



LXXTTT. JIMMY AND JT7DT. 

PABT I. 

Naugh-ty ho-li-day un-hap-py 

I don't want to go to school to-day, mother*' 
Jimmy Hill said, with a very ugly look on his little 
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face^ for he was very cross^ and being cross makes 
every body look ugly. '' Why should I go when I 
want to stay at home ? *' 

" Because mother says that Jimmy is to go/' the 
lady replied ; " we cannot always do and have what 
we like, my little son.'* 

'' You do, mother." 

'* Oh no. I often have to do what I do not like, 
and the one thing above everything else I should 
Uke to have, it seems I cannot .'* 

'^ What is that mother ? You've plenty of money ; 
send Thomas to town to buy it for you.^' 

'* He could not buy what I want." 

" Not if you gave him ever so much money, and 
the biggest mule went down to bring it up ? " asked 
the little fellow. 

'' No." 

'' What can it be; toll me mother ? '* 

"A good little obedient boy." 

Jimmy looked down. 

''But I want to stay at home just to-day," he 
said, " to see Judy broken in.'' 

Judy was a young mule. 

'' I cannot give you a holiday just for that ; your 
master would not like it." 

'' But I want one, mother," said the very naughty 
little boy. '' I'll say I was not well." 

" And tell a lie ! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! " said Mrs. 
Hill. '' I am sorry to find my little boy is more 
naughty even than I thought. Would you tell a lie, 
Jimmy, grieve God, and grieve mother so very 
much just to see a mule broken in, or for any reason ? 
Do you know, my little boy, I would rather be very 
poor and sick like old Mother Drummond, and have 
to work hard like she does sometimes, and have a 
good little boy, than all the money in the world, and 
a naughty one." 
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" But a good little boy can't buy things ! " 

^^ A good little boy can give his mother a great 
deal of happiness, and a good little boy loves God, 
and God loves him. Little children who love Jesus, 
will live with him for ever in Heaven, and Jesus 
knows all these little boys by their trying to please 
him/' 

^' Will they go to school in Heaven ? *' asked the 
child, whose one thought to-day was Judy's break- 
ing-in. 

" They will have everything they want, and they 
will only want what is good for them/' 

'^ Oh, mother, mayn't I stay ? " 

" If you want to make mother quite unhappy you 
may." 

The little fellow buried his face in his hands on 
the table, and cried for about five minutes. Then 
he wiped his eyes, jumped up, fetched his books, 
ran and kissed his mother, said " Good-bye,'' and 
was oflF to school because he did not wish to make 
her unhappy, as she had made him so very happy 
the other day, when she bought him a little pony of 
his own. 

Ah Jimmy ! if you would try to remember, you 
would think of so many things your good mother 
has done to make you happy during your life, that 
you would always want to make her happy in return. 

Questions : — 
Why did Jimmy look ugly ? 
What did Jimmy want to do ? 
What did his mother say to him ? 

PAET II. 

Re-ward bat-tie 

bribe school 

Jimmy tried to be a good boy at school and to forget 
about the mule, but it was not at all easy. Still he 

h2 
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did his best^ and when he went home he had not 
had one bad mark. 

''Did David break Judy in?'' he asked^ as he 
ran into the house. 

''No/' said Mrs. Hill; "I told him to wait till 
Master Jimmy came home from school. 

" Oh thank you, thank you, mother darling/' the 
little fellow said, as he threw his arms round her 
neck. " That was kind of you. If you had told me 
you would do that, I would not have minded going 
to school." 

" But I could not bribe my little boy to be good ; 
I can only reward him when I think he has done 
well, and has tried to be a better boy. We must be 
good when it is hard to be so ; as well as when it is 
easy." 

" I hope Judy will be good when she is being 
broken in." 

" So do I ; but dinner is now quite ready, so we 
will have it ; then you can run and watch Judy, but 
take care she does not kick you." 

What a happy little face Jimmy's was as he ran 
to wash his hands for dinner, not at all like the cross 
face that we saw this morning I 

Questions : — 
How did Jimmy behave in school ? 
What did he hear when he came home ? 
Why had Mrs. Hill a treat in store for him P 

PART in. 

Laugh-ing sen-tence qui-et-er 

mayn't (may not) ear-nest-ly re-mem-ber-ed 

" Ah ! it was fun," said Jimmy, as he ran in doors 
about two hours after dinner ; Judy was not at all bad 
after a bit, but she did not like it at first. I helped 
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David, because when he led Judy I drove her. 
Mother, mayn't I ride her next time P " 

" It would not be safe ; you shall ride her when 
she is quite broken in/^ 

'* Oh, mother, but I want ^' — Jimmy began ; and 
then he again remembered that mother had made 
him so happy, and he was just going to make her 
unhappy once more, so he did not finish his sen- 
tence. 

The end would have been " to ride her 7iext time.'' 

His mother looked earnestly at the child. ^' God 
is pleased when my little son tries to conquer his 
naughty temper. Why cannot he always try to do 
so ? " she asked. 

^^He will try, mother; really he will try,'' the 
loving little fellow said. " And Jimmy Hill will say 
his prayers to-morrow morning, and ask God to 
make him good. He forgot them to-day," he 
whispered. 

" You see, Jimmy, one fault leads on to another," 
said his mother. *^ Never forget your prayers ; and 
when you say them to-night, ask God to forgive 
you for forgetting Him this morning." 

" I did not forget God, mother." 

" K you forgot to thank Him for taking care of 
you during the night, and to ask Him to bless and 
keep you during the day, you must have forgotten 
Him." 

" I won't again, mother," he said. " But oh," he 
went on, ^^ won't you come and see Judy next time P 
David says he never broke in a quieter little mule, 
and yet she has plenty of spirit." 

" I will," said Mrs. Hill, laughing, '* if my little 
mule," and she kissed Jimmy as she spoke, ''will 
help me to break himself in. I wonder who will 
be broken in first, Jimmy or Judy ! " 

"Both together I think, mother," auawekY^'^^Cask 
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little boy, *^ and then slian't I be able to ride her 
well P '' 

Questions : — 

What did Jimmy promise his mother? 

What did the little fellow forget in the morning P 



LXXIY. THINK BEFORE SPEAKING OB ACTING. 

Thought-less-ness re-mem-ber judg-ment 
im-pulse mi-ser-y dif-fer-ent-ly 

'^ What did you mean yesterday, mother P '' asked a 
girl of eight years old, as she sat down upon a little 
stool beside her mother, and took her hand into 
her own little, chubby ones, ^^ when you told Annie 
always to think before she said or did anything — 
does she not think P " 

'^ I am afraid that she very often both speaks and 
acts without thinking, and this leads her into all 
sorbs of trouble, ff she and you, my pet (although 
you are now so little), and I myself, could make up 
our minds never to do anything, however small, 
and never to say anything, without thinking for a 
moment, if it is a good and right thing to do or say, 
we should not make people unhappy by our thought- 
lessness, as I am afraid we often do, and we should 
not have to say so often, *^ Oh I wish I had not said 
or done that fooUsh thing ! " 

'' Did Annie do anything foolish P " 

^^ Not only foolish, I am sorry to say, but some- 
thing very unkind." 

" What made her do it P " 

^' Just thoughtlessness. She acted upon impulse, 
without thinking, for a moment, whether or not she 
ahould do it. 
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^^You cannot understand all this now, my little 
child, but try to remember what I tell you ; and when 
you say your prayers, always ask God to direct you 
to know and to do what is right ; to have, in fact, 
right judgment ; and learn this very important lesson. 
Think first — speak or act afterwards. If you do this 
you will be spared much misery, and will never have 
to say, as poor Annie said this morning, '^ Oh, if I 
could only have that day, that hour, that moment, 
back again, how differently I would behave, but 
now I can never make amends, however sorry I am, 
for the wrong I have done ! '' 

Questions : — 
What causes us often to act wrongly P 
What should we ask God to give us P 
What important lesson was the little child to 
learn? 



LXXV. DEEDS OF KINDNESS.* 

Suppose the little cowslip 

Should hang its golden cup. 
And say, " I'm such a tiny flower, 

I'd better not grow up I " 
How many a weary traveller 

Would miss its fragrant smell ! 
How many a little child would grieve 

To lose it from the dell ! 

Suppose the glistening dew-drop 

Upon the grass should say, 
'^ What can a little dew-drop do P 

I'd better roll away ! " 

* By kind permission. From 'JUuskatad Songs and 
H^mns for Qiiidren,' 
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The blade on whioh it rested^ 

Before the day was done 
Without a drop to moisten it. 

Would wither in the sun. 

Suppose the little breezes 

Upon a summer's day. 
Should think themselves too small to oool 

The traveller on his way : 
Who would not miss the smallest 

And softest ones that blow, 
And think they made a great mistake 

If they were talking so ! 

How many deeds of kindness 

A little child may do ; 
Although it has so little strength 

And little wisdom too : 
It wants a loving spirit, 

Much more than strength, to prove 
How many things a child may do 

For others by its love. F. P. 



LXXYI. MAKE FRIENDS WITH ME. 

PABT I. 

Shoe-ma-ker straight kit-chen 

stea-di-ly doubt bark-ed 

Duncan Hall had been sent with a pair of boots, 
which a shoemaker had mended for a little girl, into 
a yard where a savage dog kept watch. It was so 
early in the morning, that the dog had not yet been 
tied up for the day. 
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Ab the little boy went inaide the gate, it ran to- 
wards him, barking very angrily. 

Duncan was a brave little boy, and stood quite 
still. 

If he had run away, the dog would have thoi^ht 
he had no right there, and would have run after 
him aud bitten him. 




" Make friends with me," said the child, as he 
looked straight into the big dog's face ; " I have only 
come to bring these boots home." 

The dog smelt the parcel. 

The little boy did not draw away his hand. 

That was a good thing, as dogs very seldom 
attack people who stand quietly. 
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t 

They think they have come to do their work as 
dogs do theirs. 

" Won't you make friends with me P " the child 
said again. ^' See, little missis wants her boots.'' 

Carlo looked very steadily at the little boy^ and 
no doubt thinking he had a very honest £arce and 
voice, stood aside to let him pass. 

He then followed him to the kitchen whither the 
little fellow carried his parcel^ to see that it was all 
right, and from that day to this, Carlo has never 
barked at Duncan again. He made friends with 
him. 

Questions : — 

How did Duncan behave when the dog barked P 
When do dogs seldom attack people P 



T.X>:VJLL 


T7NDEB THE 

PABT U 


OOTTON-TAEE. 


Eight 
bare-ly 


co-ver-ed 
pluck-ed 


0-pen-ing 
con-tin-ued 



Eight little girls sat together under a silk cotton 
tree. 

Their names were Edith, Hannah, Norah, Nellie, 
Ella, Ida, Mary, and Carrie. 

" Has not this tree a large trunk P " Mary said, as 
she jumped up, and put her little hands round it. 

" Why, if four of us held hands they would hardly 
meet." 

Ella, Edith, and Norah jumped up also, and the 
four little girls could barely reach round the fat 
trunk, all holding hands. 
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'^ Has not the tree a number of leaves now P " 
asked Hannah. " Do you remember when we came 
last time there were only some yellow flowers on it, 
and the time before just buds ? '^ 

" Yes/' said Ida, " and now it's covered with 
leaves, and look at all the cotton. Does not the 
fruit look like large eggs, and see, some of them 
are opening." 

^^Yes; and does not the cotton look pretty in- 
side ? " 

The children plucked some. 

Inside the cotton were ever so many small seeds, 
round which it grew. These they began to pick 
away, but this work took them so long, that they 
soon gave it up. 

^^ My mother boils these leaves," Ella said, ^^and 
we eat them." 

" So do we," replied Mary. 

^* And this woolly stuff," continued the other, "is 
made into calico and cotton clothing, my mother 
says." 

" Yes ; and when the clothes are used up, the 
rags are made into paper." 

Questions : — 

Under what tree sat some little girls P 
What was the trunk like ? 
And what did the fruit resemble P 
What use can be made of its leaves P 



PART II. 

But-ter-flies be-lieve 

pur-ple set-tied 

'^How pretty those butterflies are," Edith then 
said. " Look I that one is all gold, and that other 
one seems to have on a purple-velvet frock^ ^itia^ 
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atripea down it, and aome of the batterfliea u« 
blue, and green, and every colonr, Tliey are nm- 
ing after each other. I do believe they are having 
a game." 
" Flying after each other, yon mean," said Korah. 




" Well flying, if you like. But look, now they 
have fonnd something good to eat," Edil^ con- 
tinued, aa the butterflies settled, some on one aud 
some on another leaf of the tree, and Backed the 
flower. 

Questions : — 

What did the children admire ? 

What colours were they P 



Break-ing bright 

throw-ing spar-kle 

"Ajtd what is that little hnmming-bird doing P" 
Ida asked. " Look, it is breaking off a flower, and 
throwing it away quite in a temper." 

" It is doing that because it is angry that another 
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bird haa sucked out all the honey and left it none," 
said Carrie. 

"How fanny I— but what a darling little bird 
it is ! " 

"Yes; it is a doctor bird," said two of the chil- 
dren at once. "Look at its long tail; and does not 
the sun make its bright coloui-s sparkle ? " 

Questions : — 
What little bird engaged the children's attention ? 
What was it doing ? 



PART IV. 

Li-zard 
might 

A LIZABD next attracted their notice. One of the little 



caught 
at-tract-ed 



mn-sie 
thought 




girls was singing, and as the lizard ran past them, it 
stood still aa if it wanted to listen to the song. 
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' Some of the children were afraid because it was a 
green lizard, and they thought it might bite them. 

Norah threw a stone at it. 

The lizard was so angry at this, that it turned 
black and ran away. 

Soon it saw a large fly, which it caught and eat. 

Questions : — 
To what did the lizard listen ? 
Why did it turn black ? 

PART V. 

brancn qui-et spar-rows 

trash build whis-per-ed 

" LOOK there," Nellie then cried out. '' There is a 
nest at the end of that branch of this tree." 

''I don't think it is," said Hannah; '^it looks 
just like a heap of trash." 

" But it is. Oh ! look, there are two little birds 
coming to it," Nellie whispered. " They are cotton- 
tree sparrows, and they often build nests like that." 

*^ We have not heard them sing." 

"No; because father told me that cotton-tree 
sparrows only sing early in the morning, and are 
quiet all day." 

Questions : — 

What httle birds build nests in the cotton- tree P 
When do they sing ? 



LXXVin. NEVER SAY PAIL.* 

Keep pushing — 'tis wiser than sitting aside. 
And dreaming, and sighing, and waiting the tide. 

* From * Junior Poetical Reader.' By kind permission. 
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In life's earnest battle they only prevail. 
Who daily march onward, and never say fail I 

With an eye ever open, a tongue that's not dumb. 
And a heart that will never to sorrow succumb. 
You'll battle and conquer though thousands assail : 
How strong and how mighty, who never say fail ! 

The spirit of angels is active, I know. 
As higher and higher in glory they go ; 
Methinks on bright pinions from Heaven they sail. 
To cheer and encourage who never say fail I 

Ahead then keep pushing, and elbow your way. 
Unheeding the envious, and asses that brky ; 
All obstacles vanish, all enemies quail. 
For the might of their wisdom who never say fail ! 

In life's rosy morning, in manhood's firm pride. 
Let this be the motto your footsteps to guide ; 
In storm and in sunshine, whatever assail. 
We'll onward and conquer, and never say fail ! 

J. S. Laurie. 



MIDDLES. 

I AM a word of two syllables. 
My first is a noun, my second a verb. 
My first every boy one day hopes to be. 
My second a very small boy learns to spell. 
My whole every boy likes to eat. 

I AM a word of six letters and three syllables. 
My first letter is the second letter of the alphabet. 
My last the first letter. 

Look twice at a small adjective of distinction for 
the rest of me. 
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I AK ft componDd word of two syllables. 
Sometimes I am frnit, sometimes I am bread. 
Sugar must be mixed with me when I am bread. 
I am soft whether bread or fruit. 
Both my syllables beffin with the same tetter. 
Gneas my name, you know it very well as a fruit. 

I AH a compound word of two syllables. 

Each syllable is a word by ibBeU. 

My first syllable is worn as an ornament. 

My second, which is white, is part of my whole. 

My whole flies, 

I am small and pretty. 

Answbbs abx at iNn or Boos IL 




